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SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech correction, of course, presupposes ability 
to speak; and when the speech of our pupils is un- 
intelligible to the layman it certainly needs earnest 
effort on our part to improve it. 

Among the many forms of faulty speech that 
come under our observation, we may mention those 
caused by wrong methods of breathing, imperfect 
vocalization, incorrect positions of one or more of 
the organs of speech, careless articulation, lack of 
precision, insufficient resonance, drawling, halting 
word-by-word speech which is fatal to fluency, 
too rapid speech, and last and worst of all, nasality. 
Every one of these faults can be demonstrated with 
the speech of pupils selected here and there from 
different classes. 

Stammering has never come within the writer’s 
experience as a teacher of the deaf; in fact deaf-born 
children never stammer. Occasionally we hear a 
lisp which may result from developing a point-down 
s with the point of the tongue too far down. Al- 
though Professor A. M. Bell numbers this form of 
s as third among the four most common imperfect 
forms of the element, many expert oral teachers give 
s point down. One of our pupils, G—, lisps slightly 
and probably did so when he had perfect hearing. 

Let us for convenience divide our pupils into three 
general classes, each of which in turn has several 
subdivisions. 
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1. The semi-deaf. 

2. The semi-mute. 

3. The congenitally deaf. 

In all three classes we have the varying degrees of 
mentality. The spoken language of the semi-deaf 
ranges in quantity from meager to loquacious; in 
quality, from unintelligible chatter to a nearly 
normal standard. The differences are due to one or 
more of the following conditions: (a) the degree of 
deafness; (b) length of time during which the chil- 
dren have had only partial hearing; (c) the sort of 
attention which has been given to their speech be- 
fore entering school; (d) the possibility of their 
once having had perfect hearing; and, (e) the Intel- 
ligence Quotient, of which we hear so much, indicat- 
ing the grade of mentality. 

The habits of imperfect speech which many of the 
semi-deaf acquire before entering school are most 
difficult to reform. This is when we sincerely say, 
‘*Blessed be nothing.’’ The element charts should 
be taught to this group and elementary drill work 
should be a part of the daily lesson regardless of the 
age of the pupils. We must remember that the 
speech of the family and associates of a semi-deaf 
child has its effect for good or ill upon his speech. 

Let us consider a few types of the semi-deaf now 
in school. F—, who is unquestionably a sub-nor- 
mal, came to school at the age of eight without the 
knowledge of the names of common articles that 
babies learn to speak before the age of two. For- 
tunately for him, he became motherless soon after 
he was seven. As soon as his aunt took charge 
of her brother’s children, she saw to it that F—’s 
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adenoids were removed; then she proceeded to put 
him into school. There was a question in the mind 
of some of the teachers when she brought him here 
as to whether our work was as well adapted to his 
needs as that of the School for the Feeble-minded 
in Syracuse but, although appearances were against 
him, we took him on trial because of his imperfect 
hearing. Everybody spoke to him, made him speak, 
took time to hear him speak—and behold, he speaks. 
In the meantime his hearing seemed to improve and 
to-day he has a fair vocabulary. His speech is some- 
what faulty, yet it is as good as that of any high- 
grade hearing imbecile of his age with equal op- 
portunity. It is very improbable, however, that 
any further effort to improve his speech will meet 
with marked success because he very likely has 
reached the limit of his capacity to develop. 

In contrast with F—-, let us notice the case of M— 
who, without any language, with about the same 
degree of hearing, but with normal mentality, came 
to school at the age of five. It has been possible 
to give her a vocabulary nearly equal to F—’s (ex- 
cept for the street language which he has acquired) 
and a degree of accuracy in speech, not far below 
normal. Incidentally, M—’s parents are congen- 
itally deaf. Both F— and M— came without any 
faults of speech, for neither had any speech. 

S— represents still another type of the semi- 
deaf and we probably rate him as average in intelli- 
gence. At the age of eight he was brought to us 
from the second grade of one of the public schools by 
a visiting teacher because he was too deaf to get on 
well there. He had the vocabulary of an ordinary 
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child (with not too much help at home), and his ar- 
ticulation demanded a good deal of corrective work 
from the oral teachers. He spoke just as spoken 
language had sounded to his imperfect hearing, 
omitted those sounds which were too faint for him 
to hear and gave others with an unusual effect. 
Although his hearing seems to have improved, he 
still has some of the faults of speech which he 
brought with him, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been reminded of them as regularly as they 
have occurred. He is perfectly satisfied with his 
speech and it is very difficult to make him realize 
that, even though the peculiarities of his speech may 
not prevent his entrance to the high school, they may 
make him the laughing stock of his classmates. 
These are some words that he uses when he is off his 
guard, wid, dat, aint. A few days ago he insisted 
that k-n-o-w-l-e-d-g-e was pronounced kndwledge 
‘‘Kiverybody in the city says it dat way.’’ Mental 
attitude toward correction and the influence of com- 
panions outside of school are factors in this sort of 
problem. 

In the same class with S is C——, partially 
deaf since 1918 and rapidly losing his remnant of 
hearing. He has for the most part only the faults of 
incorrect syllabication and accent. He has acquired 
a wide vocabulary from associating almost con- 
stantly with books, but, until lately, he hadn’t learned 
to use the dictionary, and so followed his own idea 
of pronunciation. In a short time he became famil- 
iar with the element charts and the application of 
the simple rules which they teach. Last September 
his class began to study diacritical marks, syllabica- 
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tion, and accent. Now they use the dictionary inde- 
pendently. When the suggestion was made that it 
would help if the mispronounced words to which 
their attention had been called were kept in small 
pocket-size notebooks, C—— took it up eagerly. 
Such pronunciations as ap’pendix, bis’on, idola’try, 
jey’ser, polyga’my, ete., are receiving his special 
attention and are being corrected. C—— can now 
take the correct pronunciation from the lips, mark 
the accented syllables and use the proper diacritical 
marks. 

In the general classification, we mentioned the 
semi-mute under the second division. Webster’s 
definition for semi-mute is, ‘‘One having the faculty 
of speech but imperfectly developed or partially 
lost.”’ The Standard Dictionary says, ‘‘A semi- 
mute is one having nearly lost the power of speech 
or having it imperfectly developed.’’ In neither 
definition is there any reference made to the condi- 
tion of the hearing. The loss of speech in the case 
of the semi-mute is the consequence of the loss of 
hearing. <A child may be too young to remember the 
speech he had before he became deaf. Do we re- 
member the incidents of our childhood before we 
were three? Not ordinarily; nor do we remember 
much that happened between three and four. Se- 
vere illness may destroy the memory of spoken lang- 
uage even at six or, in fact, at any age judging from 
the experience of many soldiers. 

A young child with normal hearing who is plunged 
suddenly into total silence, without any ability to 
read the lips, may soon forget his speech. At best, 
it loses much of its former quality. 
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Our first high class of the present year contains 
four semi-mutes, (K: ) who became deaf at six, 
(W——-) at five and a half, (B——-) at three, and 
(M ) at three, respectively. K: had a very 
limited number of imperfectly spoken words when 
he came, but W-. had normal speech. Neither 
B—— nor M—— spoke a word, so far as the writer 
can recall the circumstances. All became deaf as 
the result of spinal meningitis. B——’s speech 
shows least of all the effect of having heard, K——’s 
is next in the scale, M ’s next, and W——’s at 
the top. 

F , our senior high class pupil heard perfectly 
until she was nine and her speech is the best of the 
semi-mutes in school. B——’s faults are muscular 
tension and lack of fluency. K has the same 
difficulties but seems to be gaining in ease and 
fluency. M—— has fluency but his is a case of 
chronic nasality and lack of precision. 

Simple exercises for relaxing the muscles of the 
vocal apparatus should be given for correcting the 
tension. Rolling the head while the arms hang limp 
at the side is one; another is syllable drill with 
vocal consonants and vowels blended,—bu, bu, bu, bi 
bi, bi, du, du, du, gu, gu, gu, la, la, la, ete. Above all 
the teacher must not set the example of tenseness in 
her over-anxious endeavor to secure the result for 
which she is striving. This is one of the common 
faults of speech teachers. We shall refer to this 
again in connection with the development of the 
elements in the speech of the congenitally deaf. 

The speech of the deaf-born child is just about 
what we make it. It offers virgin soil in which the 
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teacher may work. Until he comes to school he is 
practically speech-proof. So let us study preven- 
tion rather than cure. One of the first elements he 
learns is p and unless he is taught to give it with 
only the puff of breath (not the stream of breath) 
someone at some time later will have the joy of 
correcting it. The tongue must be flat in the mouth, 
the tip touching the lower front teeth. This position 
is just as necessary for m and b as it isfor p. The 
teeth must be separated; in fact, they should never 
be closed in speech. There must be elasticity in the 
pharynx. For precision in p, t, k, only the breath in 
the mouth shouid be ejected. The breath from the 
lungs should not be allowed to follow in a continuous 
stream. This is a fundamental principle in speech. 
In t, only the point of the tongue is active. The jaw 
must not drop. The sides of the tongue must be 
shut. It is well nigh hopeless to correct the k that 
has been developed too far back, and the pupil who 
gives it thus is not to blame. His teacher must have 
shown him how to do it. These explosive articula- 
tions, whether initial or final, ought to be constantly 
watched, for they may at any time take on the nature 
of imperfect elements. Intelligible speech depends 
so largely upon the clear distinction between them 
and their vocal forms, B, d, g. 

It isn’t possible to take up every element on the 
charts in this short paper, but the elements which the 
writer has found to be the most frequently imperfect 
or altogether lacking in the speech of our pupils are: 
s, h, ee—and, of course, its consonant form y—ch and 
its vocal partner j, l, n, m, ng, b, d, r, a-e, i-e, ou, 
besides the articulations already given, p, t, and k. 
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The order in which the elements are developed 
has some effect upon the ease with which certain 
ones are acquired. Take the vowel ee, for instance, 
which is the highest front vowel. It should not be 
left until the naturally high tongue of the little deaf 
child has been brought down by a(r), u, aw, ete. 
After so much practice in getting the mid and low 
back vowels it will be difficult to get the high front 
position which should have been utilized when the 
conditions were present to produce ee with slight 
effort. 

Constant vigilance is the price of intelligible 
speech and the oral teachers heartily desire the 
active interest of every hearing person with whom 
the pupils come in contact. Concerted effort makes 
an impression, especially when the effort is persis- 
tent and whole-hearted. Otherwise, the daily period 
allotted to each class for the several kinds of speech 
work will not find us performing the miraculous in 
producing good speech, particularly in classes of 
nine or more pupils graded on a language basis. 
This is not acriticism. The writer would not like to 
see pupils classified according’ to a pure speech 
standard. This is an appeal for codperation with the 
oral teachers in the little ways that won’t take too 
much time, e. g., a list of words which pupils mispro- 
nounce if handed in should be gratefully received by 
the speech teacher. This has been done by several 
teachers who also have the habit of patiently lending 
their ears to the pupils—that is, have the habit of 
listening to their speech. This habit should be 
- zealously cultivated by every oral teacher, because 
often when we see what is spoken it is much more 
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intelligible than when we shut our eyes or turn our 
back and listen. When there is any doubt as to 
what was intended, it should be written as it sounds. 
Often this surprises a pupil who thinks that his 
speech is perfectly clear. He should be given 
another chance to speak. Failing to make himself 
understood, he should be asked to write what he 
meant to say. Material for drill work is thus 
furnished. Listening is a better method than look- 
ing to determine what is wrong in imperfect speech 
because so much of the time we can’t see what is 
wrong. 

These are the eleven commandments which the 
writer has written for herself : 

1. Employ the combined abdominal and rib or 
costal breathing. Never permit collar-bone breath- 
ing. It employs shoulders, collar-bone and upper 
chest. 

2. Practice h only in syllables. Never give a 
definite position for h because in speech it varies 
with the vowel following it. 

3. Vocalize all the breath for the vowels. 
Give oo with the hand held before the rounded aper- 
ture for that vowel and do not allow the smallest 
stream of breath to escape. Slips of paper may be 
used to make the test. Blend vowel with vocal con- 
sonants as initials for syllable drill, e. g., boo, doo, 
goo. 

4. Teach the consonants with extra care. Dr. 
Bell says in one of his lectures before a summer 
meeting of the Speech Association, ‘‘If the conson- 
ants are thoroughly mastered, the vowels will take 
care of themselves,’’ or words to that effect. We 
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know that he did not mean that literally but he 
wanted to make his point strong. We also know 
that precision in the consonants goes a long way 
toward eliminating that nightmare of all speech 
teachers, nasality. (Arf is better than far, for clear- 
ing nasality.) 

5. In giving consonant combinations show the 
pupil that the positions overlap; that one does not 
follow the other. There can then be no voice be- 
tween them. (R—— has always said sutore, sunow, 
fasut, etc., for store, snow, fast.) 

6. Teach phrasing from the beginning. U—bee, 
u—top is the introduction to word-by-word speech; 
ubee, utop, uthumb, ufish, ete., will lead to, Tom 
saw a bee, etc. This is the way to secure continu- 
ity. 

7. Give 1 with aperture narrow enough to hold 
the point between the eye-teeth. See that J has its 
full vocality, not merely its correct position. (This 
is where it pays to listen.) 

8. Vibration in m must be felt in the lips as well 
as in the cheeks. 

9. Minimize concert work. Unless it is preceded 
by thorough individual drill it will surely strengthen 
all the old faults and produce some new ones. 

10. Cultivate the listening ear. 

11. Avoid exaggeration. 


F. ELIZABETH BREHM, 
Instructor in the Rochester School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TREATMENT OF STUTTERERS? 


Stuttering is a very common affection. From one 
half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent of school children 
suffer from this condition. At this time there are in 
this country from 200,000 to 500,000 people seriously 
be used to relieve the defect. 

Although there is this large number of stutterers, 
apparently few people specialize in the treatment of 
this condition, and among these specialists there is 
not much agreement as to the methods which should 
be used to relieve this effect. 

Progress can only be made if reputable people, 
who have specialized in this field, discuss frankly 
and in detail the methods used by them and give 
the results obtained. In choosing the subject, 
therefore, for an address before your association, 
I felt that it might be helpful if I should tell you 
just what methods we use in our clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for the treatment of the stuttering, 
and the results obtained. No effort will be made to 
go exhaustively into the matter. I shall outline 
simply and briefly the methods used. 

Stuttering is a symptom and not adisease. Totreat 
this symptom successfully, the various causes back 
of the symptom must be understood. The poor 
results obtained have been due, no doubt, to the fact 
that stuttering has been regarded as a disease, and 


*Read at the fifth annual meeting of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June, 1922. 
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to the belief that the same method must be applied 
to allcases. A study of the physiology and anatomy 
of the speech mechanism throws must light on this 
symptom, stuttering. 

The speech mechanism is very extensive; it does 
not consist merely of the larynx and the tongue, but 
extends all the way from the hips to the top of the 
head. It makes use of the abdominal muscles, the 
inter-rib muscles, chest muscles, diaphragm, the 
muscles of the cheeks and lips, as well as the muscles 
inside the larynx and those of the tongue, throat, and 
soft palate. All of these muscles must be codrdi- 
nated for speech with a skill and fineness found in 
no other function of the human body. This process 
must be learned. 

Now it is reasonable to suppose that many people 
will not have a nervous system capable of making 
these codrdinations with the skill necessary for easy, 
smooth, perfect speech. Studies which we have 
carried out prove this point. We have given speech 
tests to a great many children and adults, and we 
find that fully 10 per cent of them have indistinct, 
poor, inadequate speech. 

Just as some people have not the skill to learn to 
play the piano with any degree of proficiency, so 
some 5 to 10 per cent of the population have not 
the ability naturally to use their speech mechanism 
with skill and proficiency. To phrase it another 
way, these people have what we might call an organic 
inferiority in the speech field. This organic inferior- 
ity is caused in most cases by the inability of the 
nervous system to codrdinate with the muscles with 
perfect precision. In some cases this organic 
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inferiority is caused by lack of development of the 
organs of articulation; rickets, or malnutrition in 
children, very often give rise to this condition. 

There is, however, a cause other than organic 
inferiority for the lack of ability to use the speech 
mechanism with skill and precision, and that is 
lack of emotional control and poise. Speech was 
developed to express emotional life. The mechan- 
ism, therefore, responds quickly to every passing 
emotion, however slight. Worry, fear, feelings of 
irritation, even of slight degree, cause changes of 
tension in the speech mechanism, giving rise to 
change in rhythm, pitch, quality, and volume. Any- 
one will have a blocking or hesitation in his speech 
if he becomes very much perturbed or frightened. 
This was seen very clearly in the case of soldiers 
who had nervous breakdown at the front. <A great 
majority of these soldiers were either mute or had a 
marked stutter. 

Now if an individual has an orgaine inferiority in 
his speech mechanism and there is added to this 
some chronic emotional disturbance, the result is 
a stutter. The relationship between the organic 
inferiority and the emotional disturbance varies. 
There are doubtless some cases of stuttering in which 
there is a minimum amount of emotional disturbance 
and a maximum amount of organic inferiority. And 
then again there are people in whom there is practi- 
cally no organic inferiority as regards the speech 
mechanism, but in whom the emotional disturbance 
is very great. The treatment of stuttering, then, must 
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be along two lines: (1) the training of the speech 
mechanism, (2) the re-education of the emotional 
life. 

There are some cases in which the speech training 
can and must be eliminated altogether and the chief 
emphasis placed on the training of emotional life. 
There are some cases in which the training of the 
speech mechanism should be the chief factor. How- 
ever, in all cases there should be re-education of the 
emotional life. Any system of training stutterers 
which does not take into account such re-education 
is, in my opinion ,entirely inadequate. To get just 
the right relationship between these two factors is a 
matter that requires training and keen judgment. 
The indiscriminate use of vocal exercises for the 
treatment of stuttering is to be condemned. 

Perhaps these points can be made clearer by giv- 
ing some concrete examples, showing the four tenta- 
tive groups into which cases of stuttering may be 
divided. 

Case I. This illustrates Conversion Hysteria. The sub- 
ject was a little girl 11 years old. She was in good physi- 
cal condition, with no mental retardation, no abnormali- 
ties of the articulatory organs. The girl was born on a 
farm. She was breast-fed and her development was nor- 
mal. She started to walk about four or five months later 
than the average child. She did not begin to talk until 
between 22 to 24 months of age. This slowness in walking 
and talking probably indicates an innate inability to co- 
ordinate the muscles easily. (This organic weakness in 
the speech field seems to run in the family; an uncle and 
an aunt, whom the child never saw, both stuttered.) If this 
child should have a nervous difficulty, we should expect it 
to show through some defect in the speech. 
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When this little girl started school, she began to stutter. 
Speech is an adaptive mechanism and very often children 
are unable to make the adaptations required at school. 
After about a year the stuttering grew very much better, so 
that it was searcely noticeable, except at times of stress. 
When the mother died, this little child was five years old. 
After this her two aunts and three grown brothers looked 
after her. She was very happy on the farm and her speech 
defect seemed to have been entirely eliminated. Two years 
ago the father married again, an excellent woman who was 
distantly related to his wife. The father had been living in 
town and after his marriage brought his little daughter in to 
live with his new wife. The child disliked this heartily, al- 
though her stepmother was an excellent woman and made 
her a good mother. The little girl yearned to be back on 
the farm where she was petted by her brothers and hu- 
mored by her aunts. 

She started to school in town and it was found that she 
could not talk. For several weeks she was mute. Later she 
began to talk in a whisper. She was given some training 
and after some weeks was able to speak in a tone loud 
enough to be heard. This mutism was of an hysterical 
nature. 

When the child entered school last autumn, she was able 
to talk very well. She had practically no speech difficulty 
until this spring, when the desire to go back to the farm 
probably grew more intense. This emotional struggle gave 
rise to severe symptoms of stuttering. 

The treatment in this case consisted primarily in train- 
ing this little girl to meet the situations of life adequately, 
in training her to understand that gaining her ends by an 
hysterical mechanism was not a wise way to get things. 
The speech training consisted of a few simple exercises in 
tone production, without mentioning anything about the 
breathing. 
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We find, then, that quite often the symptom of 
stuttering is an hysterical mechanism. Stuttering 
is one of the psycho-neuroses. The physical 
symptom in hysteria is caused by a mental conflict. 
In one form there is direct conversion of a mental 
conflict into a physical symptom. It was so in the 
case of the little girl. There was a conflict in her 
mind between her desire to stay with her father and 
be in town and the desire to go back to the farm with 
her brothers and aunts. This conflict was converted 
over into a physical symptom, manifesting itself in 
the speech mechanism because there was some inher- 
ent disability in the speech field. It should be noted 
that when the little girl was allowed to go back to the 
farm she had no trouble with her speech whatsoever. 

There is another type of hysteria, which is called 
fixation hysteria. 

Case II. This is the case of a little girl 11 years old 
who was asked to recite a poem at the school commence- 
ment exercises. She was supposed to have a flower in her 
hand to illustrate one of the passages of the poem. Her 
mother, however, was too poor to secure this flower for her. 
The little girl, not realizing the mother’s inability to secure 
the flower, felt very much aggrieved, and quite an emo- 
tional conflict was set up in her mind. She felt as though 
she were neglected and as though no one loved her. When 
the day that she was to recite came, she forgot her piece 
and stuttered and hesitated. This stuttering and hesita- 
tion, of course, was a transitory thing, due to the disturb- 
ance caused by the forgetting. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, the stuttering continued after this. The next day the 
child was unable to recite in class without stuttering. She 
also began stuttering at home. 

This was a case of fixation hysteria. The sympton was 

fixed and carried on by the mental conflict, due to the feel- 
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ing that she was not loved, that no one cared for her, and 
that her mother was not giving her, so to speak, a square 
deal. This stuttering continued until the child was fully 
grown. We were able to analyze the emotional dif- 
ficulty in this case and show the patient what the cause of 
her speech defect was, after which the speech defect was 
entirely eliminated. No speech training whatsoever was 
given in this case. Nor was there any organic inferiority 
of the speech mechanism, as far as could be noted. 


There are some workers in the speech-correction 
field who say that the breathing mechanism is at 
fault in stuttering, and that the cure for it is to train 
the breathing. Breathing is, of course, interfered 
with in all cases of stuttering. Every emotional dis- 
turbance breaks up the rhythm of breathing. Train- 
ing the breathing, then, is dealing with an effect and 
not a cause. In many of the hysterical cases train- 
ing the breathing calls the attention to this function 
of speech which they were not before conscious of, 
and ‘‘sets’’ the symptom, that is, the patiept says: 
‘‘Oh, yes, I know what’s wrong. My breathing is 
all wrong. Professor So-and-So said so.’’ And we 
quite often find that the breathing difficulty in- 
creases and the speech is made worse by calling the 
patient’s attention to his breathing and by giving 
him exercises for it. 


Case III. There is the case of a little girl 8 years 
old, nervous, high strung, physically well developed, having 
no malnutrition, articulatory organs negative. Her 
mother was a high-strung nervous woman who worried 
most of the time. There was history of speech defect in the 
family. This little girl walked and taixed at the usual 
time. When she started to school she began to stutter, and 
was timid and fearful. She worried constantly, was very 
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anxious. She worried if she missed a point in recitation, or 
if her grades were “not always excellent. She worried for 
fear she was going to be late. In fact the nervousness and 
anxiety of the mother had been imitated exactly by the 
child. There was a constant emotional disturbance in her 
mind, so great that it amounted to an anxiety-neurosis. 
This anxiety-neurosis affected the speech mechanism and so 
the little girl became a chronic stutterer. No poor speech 
was noticed in this case; she talked smoothly and clearly 
when she was not under emotional strain. 

The training in this case consisted entirely in emotional 
re-education. In other words, no breathing exercise or 
training of the articulatory organs was given. This girl’s 
speech defect was arrested entirely after one semester’s 
training by the teacher of speech correction. 


Case IV. This is the case of a little boy 5 years old, 
well developed, well nourished, in splendid physical shape. 
The father is very nervous and high strung, the mother 
also. This child was over-active, never quiet; his attention 
jumped from one point to another, so that the control was 
very poor. This is a case we call hypo-manic. There is a 
type of nervous breakdown that is called manic-psychosis. 
There are people, however, who have this same condition, 
but in milder form, and these we call hypo-manics. When 
we find this condition in children we note an over-excita- 
bility and an extreme emotional pitch, so that when the 
child tries to say something he blocks, and is unable to go 
ahead. 

The training for this little boy was emotional re-edu- 
cation. He was taught to relax, to talk slowly and easily, 
and above all, the mother and father were instructed to 
modify their own behavior so as to set a good example for 
the child. 

There is one other type of stuttering which we 
may call the organic type. That is due primarily 
to inability to codrdinate the speech muscles. In 
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these cases we simply give vocal training such as 
any teacher of speech or public speaking is familiar 
with. 

We find, then, these four types of stuttering: 
(1) the hysterical type, of which there are two sub- 
heads, 2. e., conversion and fixation; (2) the anxiety 
neurosis; (3) the hypo-manic, and (4) the organic 
or motor type. The treatment in every one of these 
cases varies. 

With regard to the vocal exercises, there is nothing 
mysterious or hidden about the training given to 
stutterers. These exercises are such that any well- 
trained teacher of elocution, expression, or public 
speaking can give. Skill is required, however, in 
adapting just the right kind of exercise to the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Perhaps you have heard something of the lack of 
visual or auditory imagery in these cases. A psy- 
chologist in our department examined hundreds of 
cases over a period of two years and did not find 
any defect in the visual imagery. We have, there- 
fore, not felt it necessary to include training in visual 
and auditory imagery in our treatment. We do feel 
that there is a weakness in the motor imagery in 
these cases, and that training in muscle coordination 
and in the use of the speech mechanism is helpful. 

The following routine is used in our cases, a rou- 
tine that we feel should be used in the treatment of 
all cases, whether this work is being done by a 
teacher in the public schools, or by some specialist 
in a medical clinic. A case history is first taken. 
This case history form is the one used by teachers. 
The medical examination must be added to this 
history form. This can usually be obtained from 
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the school physician. The treatment is determined 
on the basis of this history, to which is added a 
careful examination of the patient’s speech reaction. 
Re-education is given to those children who have 
emotional disturbance. If there is some organic 
inferiority in the speech mechanism, exercises are 
carefully given to eliminate this difficulty. Articu- 
latory exercises should not be given to the stutterer. 
Most stutterers are already too conscious of their 
speech mechanism. The exercises are for the most 
part rather general in character and I believe that 
much of the good obtained from vocal exercises 1s 
due to the personality of the teacher. In other 
words, the personality of the teacher builds up con- 
fidence in the patient, the vocal exercises really 
being only of secondary value. 


The success of the treatment of stuttering depends 
to a large extent, at least in the public schools, on 
how the classes are arranged. We think that the 
best results are obtained by taking the child with a 
speech defect for a short time each day, giving him 
training, and then allowing him to go back to his 
class. In the meantime the teacher should be con- 
sulted and suggestions given as how to handle the 
child in class. 

In general, the treatment may be grouped under 
the following heads: (1) physical hygiene; (2) men- 
tal hygiene; (3) speech training. 

As to physical hygiene, we study the child’s sleep- 
ing conditions, see that the child sleeps alone if pos- 
sible, that he gets fresh air, that he gets sufficient 
hours of sleep. In the case of the nervous child we 
also regulate the rest period and have him relax 
after lunch and after dinner. In the very nervous 
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cases we have other periods of the day set aside for 
lying down and relaxing. The diet of the child is 
very important. The majority of children who stut- 
ter adapt very poorly to their food. Out of 300 cases 
of stuttering, 193 were found to be finicky about 
their food; two cases were neurotic vomiters. Fini- 
calness about food in most cases means finicalness 
about other things. Moreover, a child who is finicky 
about his food is likely to be poorly nourished. Also, 
children who do not eat green vegetables, etc., may 
have a calcium deficiency which makes for irritabil- 
ity of the nervous system. For these reasons, then, 
we lay great stress on developing normal appetites 
in these children. We take pains to see that these 
children get the proper amount and kind of exercise. 
If thereare any physical reasons fornervousness and 
irritation, such as diseased tonsils, infected sinuses, 
ete., we have these things corrected. Many cases are 
found, however, on whom unnecessary operations 
are performed, not because the tonsils are diseased, 
but because the physician feels that removal of the 
tonsils will cure stuttering. 

The work in mental hygiene comes under two 
heads: (1) re-education of the child’s emotional life, 
and (2) reorganization of the child’s home and 
school life. The home life of the child is studied to 
see if the parents treat the child with too much ten- 
derness or with too much harshness. We try to get 
the parents to avoid blocking off the child’s instinc- 
tive urges; to see that he gets enough play, and, in 
the case of a boy, that he is allowed to ‘‘rough it’’ 
somewhat and not be babied. In the schoolroom we 
try to have the teacher stimulate the child rather 
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than criticise. Many of these children suffer from 
marked feelings of inferiority and timidity, and we 
try to overcome this by talking with the child and 
by seeing that he gains some success in the school- 
room and on the playground. 


The work in speech is simple. We never use ar- 
ticulatory exercises for stutterers. We use exercises 
for the development of tone. For this we work on 
vowel sounds, singing tones, etc. We give exercises 
for rhythm; this consists in having the child read 
poetry and rhythmatic prose. Exercises for in- 
flection are also given. 

A very helpful exercise is to read some simple 
poem or passage of prose with the child and after 
this has been done several times, the teacher reads 
in a very low tone while the child reads along in a 
good loud tone; later on the teacher stops read- 
ing altogether and the child goes ahead, reading 
alone. This is very good exercise for severe cases. 
Eventually we take cases that have reached about 
the same degree of improvement and put them in 
classes where they make speeches, recite poems, 
have little plays, ete. Such exercises as are given 
in the back of Dr. Scripture’s book, and such vocal 
exercises as are given in Mrs. Scripture’s book, are 
very good. One must use skill, however, in adapting 
these exercises to the child. Drawling, queer tones, 
waving the hand, and such devices, should never 
be used. I say to the stutterers very often, ‘‘You 
have poor tone, insufficient tone, broken rhythm, and 
poor inflection. Now if we can train you to speak 
with more tone, better tone, with longer inflection 
and better rhythm, your speech will be so different 
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that your speech defect will not be likely to occur.’’ 
This training in better speech is just as efficacious 
in overcoming speech defects as having the stutterer 
speak in some queer and abnormal way. 


Of course, a great deal of the efficiency of the 
speech training depends upon the personality of the 
worker. I am not so sure but that most of the re- 
sults that we obtain by speech training are really 
obtained through suggestion. This explains why 
people with such various methods obtain results. 
A teacher with commanding personality can often 
obtain very good results with a poor method. 

We find it very helpful to make out a speech graph 
for our cases. We use ruled paper such as engineers 
use, and we mark off the base line with the years 
of the patient; the perpendicular line at the left is 
marked off from 1 to 10. We say to the stutterer: 
‘*Let ten represent the worst you have ever stut- 
tered.’’ Then starting at the period of life when the 
patient began to stutter we draw a graph which illus- 
trates the intensity and variability of the patient’s 
speech defect. One of our graphs illustrates the 
speech defect of a man who became entirely well of 
his stutter while he was a runner in France under 
fire. But as soon as he reached Germany the speech 
defect grew so bad that he had to go to the hospital. 
This man began to stutter at the age of seven, when 
he first entered school. The speech defect remained 
the same until he was 17, that is, at about the same 
intensity. Then he left school and the speech defect 
became much better, but did not cease entirely. He 
went to work in a hardware store, but clerking was 
very difficult and his speech defect got much worse. 
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He went to a special school for six weeks and was 
much improved which meant that he was about 
what he was when he went to work in the hardware 
store. Then he obtained a job with a contractor 
moving houses. His speech defect became worse 
and then remained about the same for two years. 
When the war came on he wanted to join the army, 
but he found that he could not enlist unless he 
stopped stuttering. His speech defect became 
entirely well. He went to France and was made a 
runner, in which position he had to carry messages 
from his regiment to the next. Evidently he could 
not have been troubled with the speech defect, else 
he would not have been given this work. For one 
month he was under fire in the Argonne, during 
which time he had absolutely no speech defect. When 
his division entered Germany, he became homesick 
and wanted to come home. As a result his speech de- 
fect turned so bad that he had to be sent to the hos- 
pital. He was sent to our clinic at the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital37 and after three orfour months 
of treatment he was discharged as markedly im- 
proved. . We use such a graph in every case. -It helps 
the patient to follow his progress. 

We also give every case the Jung Association Test 
and the Pressey X-O Test. These test the emotional 
condition of the patient. In case intellectual dull- 
ness is suspected, we give a mental test. 

In conclusion, we should like to emphasize the fact 
that the treatment of stuttering cannot be carried 
out in a routine way. Each child must be studied 
carefully and the treatment applied only after this 
careful individual study. 
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We do not like to speak of the ‘‘cure’’ of stutter- 
ing. Stuttering is not a disease, as we pointed out, 
but is merely a sympton. Stuttering, of course, will 
return in almost any case if the individual is put 
under a great enough strain. We, therefore, prefer 
to use the word ‘‘arrested,’’ the same word that is 
used by those who treat tuberculosis. Moreover, 
before one speaks of the number of cases he has 
cured or arrested, he should first make sure that he 
has followed these cases for at least three years. I 
have my cases report to me at least once every six 
months regarding the progress they are making. 
Our experience has been that fully 75 per cent of 
cases of stuttering can be arrested, and that only 
about 10 per cent remain without material benefit. 


SMILEY BLANTON, 
Associate Professor of Speech Hygiene, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


LANGUAGE? 


Atmosphere is an illusive, indefinable thing; a 
thing easily made and as easily marred. A favor- 
able atmosphere in a schoolroom is most necessary 
to the encouragement of self-expression in the boy 
or girl. ‘‘Genius’’ will not ‘‘burn’”’ in unfavor- 
able surroundings. If this is so of real authors, 
how much more true is it of our own pupils whose 
minds must be developed as their vocabulary and 
use of English are increased. The elements of in- 
terest, real interest in their work, eagerness to learn 
and pride in successful achievement are all impor- 
tant factors and well worth our attention. 

The old idea that things must be learned from a 
sense of duty, because it is right to learn them, is 
gone, and we know now that where the heart is, and 
where the interests are centered, there will we make 
the greatest progress. When our pupils see and 
realize that the language exercises are of practical 
value, and that through them they may become more 
and more like hearing people, and less likely to be 
the butt of someone’s ridicule, then are they stimu- 
lated to greater efforts, with a genuine interest in 
their work. 

In such an atmosphere a boy or girl finds the tru- 
est self-development and self-expression. A charac- 
ter in a recent novel says: ‘‘The greatest happiness 


1 Read at the fifth annual meeting of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Missouri, June, 1922. 
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in this world is expression.’’ That expression should 
have the larger share of time in school, not im- 
pression, which is now used so much as to beconie 
repression to the pupil’s self activities, and depres- 
sion to his spirits. The continued pressure of a 
specified amount of work to be done often squeezes 
all the joy out of the work. 


In this connection I want to say that I am afraid 
we sometimes take all the joy out of our pupils by 
criticizing so harshly the news and letters they 
write. These two avenues are their best means of 
self-expression, and it takes great tact to make them 
accept the necessary correction in the right spirit. 
When a teacher ruthlessly pulls a lesson to pieces, 
the child’s efforts and activities are so repressed 
and his spirit is so depressed that it is a wonder 
that he recovers enough to try it again the next day. 

Original language can be drawn from our pupils 
only in a favorable atmosphere. We know in our 
own experience that sometimes, and to some persons, 
we write a letter better than on other occasions. What 
has made the difference? Perhaps we felt better at 
one time than at another, or our surroundings were 
more favorable, or we had a more friendly feeling 
toward one person than to another. 


Our pupils will express themselves more fully 
and freely to us if they know we are really inter- 
ested in their work and games outside the school- 
room, what they are making in the shops, the base- 
ball score, the boxes and letters they get from home. 


In correcting news or letters it is a good plan to 
make a note of the outstanding mistakes and drill 
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on those points; or if it is something that has not 
been taught yet, to develop it during the week in the 
regular language lessons. 

. Our work should always be constructive. One 
should never tear down without building something 
to take its place. If we have to condemn a sentence 
or paragraph in a lesson, let us give the pupil the 
correct form of what he wants to say in as simple, 
clear, direct English as possible, and let him learn it 
that way. Neither should we approve of a pupil’s 
learning by rote language that is far beyond him in 
understanding. 

One of our most important tasks is developing 
the imgination. A good method in the first grade 
is to set aside a certain time during the week when 
the children, following their own inclination, may 
draw pictures on the wall slate. This is genuinely 
free expression. Soon they have a little language 
which they may illustrate by picture, but we must 
also take. care not to carry the drawing of pictures 
too far. Let us never for a minute forget that it 
is language we are teaching, and as soon as our 
pupils have enough English to express themselves, 
it is much better for them to use that language. 
tn trying to express his thoughts the boy gains more 
language, and also gains confidence in himself be- 
cause he knows that he is doing something hearing 
people are constantly doing. It is possible to make 
sure that he understands every point in a story by 
asking him questions, and by having him frame 
questions. In this way two points are covered: 
the comprehension of the story. and practice in 
question forms. Variety may be secured by turn- 
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ing the story into a conversation between charae- 
ters, or by making a miniature drama of the story.. - 

Conversations are a good means of developing 
the imagination. They should always be on a de- 
finite topic, or to bring out a certain point, as a trip 
to the grocery or railway station. After using .a 
story such as that of Peter and the hole in the dike, 
one may ask for a conversation between Peter and 
his mother before he left home to go to the house 
of the blind man, and another conversation between 
them after Peter returned home. It requires .a 
stretch of imagination to produce ten or twelve ques- 
tions on so simple a statement as ‘‘Mr. Brown went 
to Springfield last week.’’ 

In the advanced grades other aids are: letters 
written in answer to imaginary ones, letters from far 
away places. The pupils may imagine themselves 
animals in a circus, telling of their experiences, or 
in a 200 writing back to friends in their native land. 
Or a pupil may write a letter to himself from his 
shoes complaining of the way they are being treated. 
The class can write the autobiography of a pin, tell- 
ing of its start in a factory, its travels and expert 
ences, and final resting place. 

The writing of character studies, the characters 
being found in books or in motion-picture reels, de- 
velops the power of analysis, of reasoning, of deter- 
mining cause and effect. Stories to illustrate proy- 
erbs, and the sketch of the life of an imaginary man 
from birth on, are also good exercises. 

Then comes the problem of the learning and use of 
new words. All of us are well acquainted with. the 
boy who much prefers to use the word dwell instead 
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of live. He is close kin to the man teacher I knew 
years ago who taught his class, a very conservative 
one at that, the word perambulator instead of go- 
cart. 

In our pupils this frequently comes from the in- 
judicious use of the dictionary without sufficient 
judgment to overbalance it and experience to know 
which meaning of the word is the one applicable in 
the case in question. With most such boys and girls, 
although it is usually the boys who crave the long 
unusual words, it is only a ‘‘spell’’ which will pass, 
and all we can do is to discourage it gently. 

The coining of words, doing a little to increase Mr. 
Webster’s list, is familiar to us all. After our last 
iawn social one of my boys wrote, ‘‘We had such a 
good time partying in the field.’’ 

In my use of the little paper Current Events, 
which I have found of practical value, I frequently 
choose a sentence or a paragraph and ask the pupils 
to put it in their own words. This involves their 
understanding of the sometimes idiomatic English 
of the paper, and their own ability to express the 
idea. It sometimes shows that they have completely 
failed to grasp the author’s idea but have gained 
an entirely different and beautifully original one of 
their own. One day the paragraph ahosen told 
about the plan of the hospitals to keep open house on 
Hospital Day. The explanation given was: ‘‘They 
plan to open all the hospitals for air,’’ a very laud- 
able and likely thing for the hospitals to do, but 
hardly the idea intended to be conveyed. 

There is no royal road to the learning of new 
words, no magic method. The fact that so many 
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words of the English language have several mean- 
ings, making it possible to express an idea in two 
or three different ways, makes our language the 
most beautiful of all, and makes it possible for our 
literature to reach a high degree of perfection. 
These things also make it a most difficult language 
to teach. How much we enjoy poems that tell of 
the flocks and herds, swarms and coveys, schools 
and droves! But how much more convenient it 
would be for us if we could eliminate all these dif- 
ferent terms which mean practically the same thing 
and call them all droves! 

For the teaching of new words I set aside a cer- 
tain space on my wall slate where we write the new 
words with their meanings, as they arise each day. 
They remain there until the space is needed for 
additional words. They are all words which are 
found, generally by the pupils themselves, in their 
textbooks, in newspapers, or in library books. I 
give them the meanings, one or two simple, familiar 
words, as nearly synonymous as possible. Some- 
times a pupil knows the word and volunteers the 
meaning. This list is carefully looked over by each 
class coming in, and I have frequently found boys 
copying it into their pocket notebooks for future 
reference, 

The stilted use of words usually comes as a result 
of trying to teach a word when there is no occasion 
for its use. The time to teach ‘‘It is snowing”’ is 
when it is, during the winter, not in summer. So, 
the time to teach the words and explain the mean- 
ing of such a sentence as ‘‘The inhabitants perished 
in the flames’’ is when the boy is reading of the des- 
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truction of an Armenian village and wants to know 
what ‘‘inhabitants’’ are, and what ‘‘perished’’ and 
‘*flames’’ mean. 

A recent author has said that the American people 
are paying too little heed to adjectives and verbs. 
We have all known for a long time that the vocabu- 
lary of our pupils is lacking in these two points. 
They know many adjectives but do not use them in 
their own connected writing. Descriptions of var- 
ious kinds, of people, rooms, houses, yards, the 
weather, involve the use of adjectives. And action 
work and descriptions of pictures necessitate the 
use of verbs. 

In Mr. O’Shea’s ‘‘Everyday Problems In Teach- 
ing’’ there are two timely, forceful sentences which 
I wish to quote in closing: ‘‘ Encourage children to 
express their thoughts readily, vividly, forcefully, 
and make suggestions at the right moment regard- 
ing the appropriate words, terms, and forms, other 
than those employed; but do not unduly inhibit the 
child in his spontaneity. A primary law of teaching 
is: There can be no effective learning in any class 
where the pupils are not in a dynamic attitude to- 
ward the thing which is being taught.’’ 


AMELIA DE MOTTE, 
Instructor in the Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
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HENRY CHESTER HAMMOND 


A little over fifty years ago, in 1868, the Illinois 
School for the Deaf was under the management of 
Superintendent Philip G. Gillett, and officially con- 
trolled by a state board of efficient men who had seen 
long service and who gave close attention to the 
affairs of the school. Among the members of the 
board at that time were Judge William Thomas, of 
Jacksonville, and Dr. Robert Boal, of Peoria. With 
this efficient supervision the school was well 
directed. It stood in the front rank of the profes- 
sion, had a large attendance, and was well equipped 
with all the necessary material appliances in its 
domestic, scholastic, and industrial departments. 

At that time also the teaching force contained 
such men as Marcus L. Brock, John L. Woods, Selah 
Waite, and Frank Read, with such devoted women 
as Cornelia Trask, Alvira Gage, Isabelle Osgood, 
and Jennie Eggleston to add strength to the teach- 
ing staff. It was further strengthened in the year 
1868 by the addition of Dr. H. W. Milligan and 
Henry C. Hammond. 

The last-named gentleman, the subject of this 
brief sketch, was born in a log house on Beaubein 
Street, Detroit, October 23, 1846. His father was 
the Rev. Henry L. Hammond, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Detroit. Much of the boy’s 
childhood was spent in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
In 1856, his family moved to Chicago where he 
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studied in the public schools. He finished his scho- 
lastic training at Beloit College, from which he was 
graduated in 1868. 

He went directly from college to the school for the 
deaf at Jacksonville. There he quickly won for 
himself a place of prominence on the teaching force, 
gaining the respect of his associates by his many 
fine and manly qualities, and the love and admira- 
tion of the boys by his interest in their work, their 
studies, and their athletics. 

After three years’ residence in Jacksonville he was 
married to Miss Isabelle Osgood, one of the teachers 
of the school. Two years later he left Illinois to 
accept a position in the Indiana School. 

In 1868, Mr. Hammond received a call to take 
charge of the state institution for the deaf at Little 
Rock, Ark., where he labored for five years. Dur- 
ing this period he started the publication of the 
school paper, The Optic, and through its columns, 
among other subjects of public interest, advocated 
the admission of women to Gallaudet College. 

The year 1883 found him head of the Iowa School 
where, in the course of but three years, he raised the 
scholarship of its pupils, built a new schoolhouse, 
and in many ways enriched the equipment and 
strengthened the teaching corps. Mr. Hammond 
then turned his energies to teaching for a time in 
the Nebraska School. But Illinois beckoned to him 
and so he returned to the school at Jacksonville, with 
a mind enriched by a larger and more varied experi- 
ence. This time he remained eight years, from 1886 
to 1894. Mr. Hammond then accepted the principal- 
ship of the Chicago day-schools for the deaf. These 
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schools, still in their infancy, soon felt the influence 
of his master mind, and rapidly grew in size and 
efficiency. 

In the fall of 1895 he was elected to the superin- 
tendency of the Kansas School, but the turmoil in 
Kansas politics was so intense that after two years 
he withdrew from the management. Two years later, 
however, he was recalledto Olathe where he remained 
in uninterrupted control for ten years, a prolonged 
administration unequalled by any other in the his- 
tory of the Kansas institution. He gave the full 
measure of his ripe attainments supplemented by an 
exuberant, generous devotion to duty that marked 
a period of high accomplishment in that school. 

After retiring from active service he made his 
home in Newton, Kan., and it was there his wife 
passed on to the higher life in 1917. Shortly after 
that he moved to Detroit where he acted as financia) 
agent for a man with large property holdings. But 
his interest was not confined wholly to business. As 
the prophet, priest, and educator of a large number 
of deaf people who live in Detroit, he had been the 
means of accomplishing great good among them and 
for them. There he continued until his last illness 
when his daughters persuaded him to go to a special 
hospital in Kansas City. He breathed his last on 
September 7, 1922, the date of his fifty-first wedding 
anniversary. 

His was a life distinguished by many virtues, 
great strength of character, a strong mind, of high 
moral tone and an abounding faith and trust as a 
Christian teacher. In the great silent world of the 
deaf he was a prominent leader. He understood 
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their needs and met them; he sensed their limi- 
tations and worked hard to remove them; he knew 
their discouragements and inspired them to rise in 
spite of them to higher attainments, hitherto beyond 
their reach. His life was marked by untiring zeal, 
persistent labor, and never-failing patience. 

Mr. Hammond’s body was laid to rest in the 
Olathe Cemetery, near the scene of many of his pro- 
fessional triumphs. Services were held in the 
Church of the Communion, in which he held member- 
ship for many years, and to which he gave largely 
from the wealth of his extensive personal experience 
and from the depths of his spiritual life. But not 
alone to the church did he give of the influence of his 
strong personality; the entire community is his 
debtor. The deaf of Kansas in particular will long 
feel the power of his impressive words and actions. 
His thought was that ‘‘As you sow so shall you 
reap,’’ in the belief that good work, honest work, 
square work is what the Master wants. 

At work, as at play, Mr. Hammond was tireless. 
With a strong, healthy body, his powerful muscles 
carried him through many a trying hour and enabled 
him to conquer many of the difficulties common to 
mankind. He possessed a happy, sociable disposi- 
tion that made his company always interesting and 
desired. His gospel was that of love. 


JOHN W. SWILER, 
Formerly Superintendent of the 
‘‘Rest to his ashes and peace to his soul.’’ 
Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wis. 


TEACHING OF SPEECH * 


Teaching speech to the deaf child is both an art 
and a science; an art, in that no two cases are ex- 
actly alike and the teacher’s creative ability and her 
natural aptitude for her work play a conspicuous 
part in her success; a science, in that she must know 
the principles of speech production and how to ap- 
ply them. It is a subject difficult to write or talk 
about. Because it is an art, one can make one’s 
point clearer by demonstration than by discussion; 
because it is a science, it is an inxehaustible subject 
and one ‘‘cannot see the forest for the trees.’”’?’ A 
short paper like this has its excuse for being in 
what it may contain of practical suggestion, and 
the object of this paper will be to discuss briefly two 
of the fundamental needs of the teacher of speech. 

Not half a dozen years ago our entire country 
woke up one day to the full significance of the word 
‘‘Preparedness.’’ In preparedness is to be found 
the broad and deep foundation for success in all 
lines of endeavor. It is the pre-supposed qualifica- 
tion for the teacher of speech. It is not of the gen- 
eral preparation which the best of our normal 
schools give their students that I wish to speak, 
though how to standardize that normal training so 
that all teachers entering the profession shall be re- 
quired to have taken adequate work, is a matter of 
paramount importance to the development of good 
speech in our schools. It is the vital necessity of 
preparedness for the datly lesson to which I want to 
call your attention. 


1 Read at the fifth annual meeting of the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, St. Louis, Mo., June, 1922. 
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First of all let us consider the work of the teacher 
who is giving the elements and the simpler combina- 
tions to a first-year or beginning class. Before she 
presents any sound, no matter how easy it may seem 
to her, no matter what her training and experience 
have been, she should give her concentrated atten- 
tion to that sound; she should review her ‘‘articula- 
tion notes’’; she should have clear in her own mind 
all the characteristics of the sound, its visible as- 
pects, its formation, its position, its movement. I 
am a strong believer in working constantly in front 
of a mirror in giving elements and combinations to 
young children. I have better control of my own 
tongue when I can see just exactly what I am doing, 
and I believe that the child has also. 


I believe, too, in the use of diagrams; they are in- 
valuable in fixing the positions in the child’s mind 
and in later years may be a powerful aid to correc- 
tive work. In this work, so incomprehensible to the 
child, the diagram and the mirror lighten the load 
which the brain has to carry, and the child may con- 
centrate on achieving the required movement. As a 
last resort only, do I advise the use of tongue de- 
pressors and applicators; they are mere crutches 
and should be discarded just as soon as control is 
gained. 

With careful preparation on her part, with her 
mirror, with her diagram, the teacher still is not pre- 
pared unless she has prepared her class. Much of 
her sense-training work in developing sight and all 
of her work in developing touch have been prepara- 
tion for this moment. Not infrequently she fails to 
make direct use of what she has done. Sometimes 
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the child’s hands are dirty, sometimes it is per- 
sonally distasteful to her to have the little hands 
about her mouth and throat, most frequently she 
doesn’t think about calling touch to the aid of sight. 
Many of you will recall having seen Oma Simpson, 
the deaf-blind girl who was educated orally in .the 
Kentucky School by Miss Sophia Alcorn, at the Mt. 
Airy Convention two years ago. Oma’s speech, 
pleasing, fluent, unusually intelligible, was more 
marvelous than her lip-reading. It was while watch- 
ing Miss Alcorn’s remarkable work with this child 
that I first fully realized the importance of develop- 
ing and using the tactile sense in speech-teaching. 
Far be it from me to uphold the tight clutching of 
the throat habitual to some children as a result of 
too much ‘‘feeling,’’ or the wild hanging on to chests 
which some teachers indulge in. All that is very dif- 
ferent from inducing a child to ‘‘listen’’ intelligently 
with his fingertips to the vibrations in your own 
throat and jaw. Sight cannot convey what touch 
can. Let us then use touch for all that it can give us. 
To your own mental preparation, to your mirror, to 
your diagram, to your sterilized manipulator, add 
several clean handkerchiefs. Then, at the psycho- 
logical moment, when your class can easily assume 
the desired position, try for the last step, move- 
ment. Prepared for thus carefully, I have seen 
k and sh and ch and ks and ee and many other old 
foes of ours lose their terrors and become instead a 
‘*joy forever.’’ ‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,’’ and the amount of time which you 
may spend in preparation will not be half so great 
as the amount of time and energy required to cor- 
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rect a false position or an incorrect, slovenly, or la- 
bored movement. I think that speech is made or 
marred in the first three years, and much of the 
speech we deplore in our upper grades is caused 
by our having accepted poor speech in the beginning. 

In the speech of all deaf children consonant sounds 
are much more frequently perfect than are vowels. 
Consonant positions in their very nature are more 
definite than vowel positions; in natural speech 
vowels differ widely, while consonants do not. The 
children are able to think consonants more clearly 
than they do vowels, and furthermore the teacher 
will accept bad vowels when she will not tolerate bad 
consonants. In all grades we should watch the 
vowel; I hazard the statement that if you can get 
good vowels, definite, clear, dependable, you will 
have good speech. 

It has for several years been one of my pet opin- 
ions that in first getting ‘‘voice’’ we allow young 
children to get too low a pitch. The natural voice 
of the normal child of six or seven is very high; if 
in our first bu-bu-bu-ing which we allow the chil- 
dren to feel, we imitate the high-pitched voice of 
the hearing child instead of our own low, carefully 
modulated, adult tones, and so encourage the child 
to produce the high tone, I believe that later on the 
voice will have a more natural quality. Several 
years ago three teachers of beginning classes in the 
Kentucky School tried out this theory. Miss Bruce, 
of the Central Institute faculty, did work along this 
line. At first we were doubtful; the voices seemed 
too high, too weak, too thin. At the end of the year 
results were most satisfactory. I have used the 
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word ‘‘opinion’’ advisedly, because only time and 
further experimentation can prove whether or not 
the idea is a good one. 

In the intermediate and advanced grades I feel 
that lack of preparedness results in that curse of 
much of our teaching, aimlessness. The great Dos- 
toiefsky, in his ‘‘ House of the Dead,’’ the record of 
his experiences as a political prisoner in Siberia half 
a century ago, says that no task was too hard for the 
prisoners if they realized that they were accomplish- 
ing something, if they had an end in view. When 
they were set to build a road or construct a building, 
they often worked with a song. But he relates that 
it often happened that in order to keep the men oc- 
cupied and to carry out the sentence of ‘‘ penal servi- 
tude’’ squads were often ordered to carry stones 
back and forth, without definite plan, without a real 
objective. That objective, in speech and in every 
other subject, should be as clear to the child as to the 
teacher. Then will our ‘‘shackled youth’’ work 
with a song. 

It is difficult, particularly in a ‘‘combined meth- 
od’’ school, to keep up the interest of the older chil- 
dren in their speech work. I have seen appreciabbe 
progress made in this way. Once a month the 
teacher and her assistant, the supervising principal, 
(I speak seriously, for that to my mind is the high- 
est function of the supervising principal) gave a 
test, requiring the class to read some new material, 
usually a verse or two selected at random, keeping 
an individual record of the mistakes made. Then 
the defects which had predominated in the class 
were chosen as a basis for the work the next month. 
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At the end of that time the same verses were read 
again and interest ran high as ee or sts orsome other 
sound or combination was struck off the list of class 
defects. New verses were then given and new de- 
fects noted. The tests were really looked forward 
to by the teachers and the children; they provided 
an objective to be reached. 


The second thing which every speech-teacher 
needs is the sort of criticism which will enabie her 
to listen to her own work with the ears of other 
people. Here I wish to relate a personal experience. 
I was not born a speech-teacher. I have no natural 
aptitude for the work. I had the good fortune to 
receive my early training at Clarke School and in my 
early experience to enjoy the wise supervision of 
Miss Susan E. Bliss, then nrincipal of the Intermedi- 
ate Department at the Mt. Airy School. But that 
which helped me most was a bit of adverse criticism. 
A teacher whose opinion! greatly respected came one 
day, after I had been teaching several years, into the 
classroom where I was working with my first ‘‘baby 
class.’’ I was particularly proud of their speech; 
knowing just what they were going to say, I could 
understand every word they said! Imagine my sur- 
prise, my humiliation, and my anger, when she, a 
trained oral teacher, told me candidly that she could 
not understand one word they were saying to her. 
My reaction was that the fault was hers; she was 
not trying. Soon however I told myself the truth; 
{ had failed. The speech must be very bad. I was 
to have that class another year. I went to work and 
worked as I had never worked before. I listened 
with the ears of other people. Ihad my reward. At 
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the end of that year a visitor asked one of the little 
girls her name and address. Every teacher of 
speech knows that there can be no demand more 
ruthless than that. But the stranger understood the 
child’s answer. It was ‘‘Pearl Horn, Chandler 
Springs, Alabama.’’ Ur, h, ch, ndler, spr, ings. Be- 
cause a teacher had had the courage to give me 
truthful criticism the class had been saved. 

Criticism is always to be welcomed; it represents 
another person’s viewpoint and that is always worth 
having. On your attitude toward that criticism, con- 
structive or destructive, friendly or unfriendly, just 
or unjust, depends the value of that particular view- 
point to you. 


I feel that it is a most auspicious thing for the 
cause of the deaf child that the otologists of the 
country are rapidly becoming interested in the prob- 
lem of the deaf child’s training and of his restora- 
tion to normal social, intellectual, and business life. 
These are men who desire nothing for themselves, 
whose interest is purely altruistic, and who can 
bring the truths of their science to our aid, and the 
standards of men practising an art to judge of our 
results. I have heard one otologist argue that it was 
his province to prevent and cure deafness, not to 
concern himself with the problems pertaining to 
overcoming its handicaps. 

The world goes out from side to side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
Above the earth is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 

He is the bigger man, the bigger doctor, who can 
enlarge his province, who when he finds in a city 
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slum or by a country roadside a little deaf child, can 
tell the mother what to do. May the day soon come 
when every doctor in the country, whether he be 
specialist or general practitioner, will know where 
and how speech may be given to those who have it 
not. 
ENFIELD JOINER, 
537 West 123d Street, 
New York City. 


GRADING IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


Throughout the United States there are some one 
hundred and sixty schools, state, private, and pa- 
rochial, that provide for the education of the deaf 
children of our country. In these schools there are 
some 14,000 pupils in the grammar-school grades. 
Then in Washington, D. C., our government supports 
a college to give a few the opportunity to obtain a 
higher education. It has been a source of delight to 
thousands of loving parents to think that their chil- 
dren can be schooled and trained to become normal 
men and women like their hearing brothers and sis- 
ters. Without such schools the deaf people of our 
land would live in ignorance and darkness, and natu- 
rally would become dependents on charity in adult 
life. As it is, it is generally the rule that the deaf 
are self-supporting, law-abiding citizens. 

Since the original school for the deaf was founded 
in Hartford, Conn., in 1817, almost every state has 
provided such institutions. The opportunity of at- 
tending school is open to all, limited only by the ac- 
commodations, or by the lack of advertisement so 
that parents of deaf children can learn of such pro- 
vision. 

When one compares the fourteen thousand pupils 
in the schools for the deaf with the number enrolled 
in a city, say such as Pittsburgh, with its school pop- 
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ulation of 120,000, the result is quite an uneven pic- 
ture. Yet many times in the last score of years 
parents and visitors have asked questions such as 
these: 

What grade is this class? 

Through what grade do you carry these deaf chil- 
dren? 

Do you have a high-school course? 

Why do you number the classes from the top 
down? 

Why don’t you number your grades the same as 
they do in the hearing public schools? 

Such direct questions are often embarrassing for 
a teacher to answer, especially the last question. The 
history of schools for the deaf in America runs back 
over a century, yet nothing has been done to estab- 
lish a uniform system of grades in all our schools. 
A few schools are classified according to the ac- 
cepted grading in public schools and find it practi- 
cal. Why not all the schools? 

For years the three great national organizations 
of teachers of the deaf have met to discuss regular 
graded studies, so that, to all intents, all the institu- 
tions have similar standards in their courses of 
study. The curriculum does not vary much from the 
usual studies in public schools for the hearing. Why 
should the classification of grades differ so radi- 
cally? Again, the pupils themselves like to know 
whether they are comparatively on a par in school 
life with their hearing brothers and sisters. So they 
ask, ‘‘What grade is Class 15 or Class 4?’’ Why 
should there be such a numbering from one to 
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twenty-five? It sounds ridiculous to the parents and 
others outside the school. 

Some years ago in the Texas School at Austin the 
principal and teachers took up this vexing question 
of grading. The school was growing in numbers by 
leaps and bounds. For three or four years there 
was an average addition of eighty new pupils annu- 
ally. Counting fifteen to a class, the school would 
have thirty classes out of 450 pupils. These were 
divided about equally between the Manual and Oral 
Classes. Then one fall the classification was changed 
so that the grades ran from the first to the tenth. 
Of course there were four, five, and six first grades, 
second grades, and third grades. After that the 
pupils knew just where they stood in relation to the 
whole school course. The teachers also knew exactly 
what year of study they had to teach in the course. 
It seemed to all to have been a change for the better. 

If it is possible for one school to regrade its classifi- 
cation, it is possible for all. It is just as practical 
for 14,000 deaf pupils to be graded according to a 
general school system as it is for the 20,000,000 hear- 
ing children seattered throughout our great coun- 
try. It is possible for all the schools for the deaf to 
have a universal system of grading, indicating just 
what studies each grade should cover from primary 
classes up to junior high. Such a systematic uni- 
versal grading would lead up to entrance to Gal- 
laudet College, qualifying each student who gradu- 
ated from the state schools. It would automatically 
give the institutions an opportunity to raise their 
standards for graduation. 
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We all know where the primary classes have to 
begin, with the elementry learning of the a, b, c and 
the three R’s. But what studies should the most ad- 
vanced class study? What more natural answer 
than to say that they should be the eight studies 
which comprise the entrance requirements of Gal- 
laudet College—algebra to quadratics, practical 
arithmetic, grammar, composition, reading, physics, 
American history, and English history. In reading, 
since it varies from year to year, the designated 
course of literature could be laid out in cycles of 
five years. 

The next question is, naturally, How many grades 
should the school course include? It goes without 
contradiction that the average deaf boy and girl is 
handicapped by the lack of hearing. Practice in the 
daily use of the English language is not present on 
every hand, whether it be at home, on the street, in 
the store, on the playground, in the shop, or inschool. 
So the average-minded deaf child must take some 
vears longer to complete a course of study equiva- 
lent to the junior high or freshman class in high 
school. 

Many institutions now provide for twelve years 
of school. The state money will give each pupil 
twelve school terms, when the pupil must ‘‘quituate’’ 
if he is unable to graduate. Some schools allow 
only ten years. A twelve-grade system would permit 
a thorough training in the literary and shop schools 
and would be adequate for completion of the studies 
for entrance to Gallaudet College. 

An advantage of this systematic grading would be 
to even up the grading of the pupils in each class. 
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Suppose there were four or five third grades. At the 
end of the year those who had made passing grades 
could be reclassified and promoted. The failures— 
for there are always failures—could also be classi- 


fied, kept in the same grade for another year, and 
then pushed on. 

The twelve grades might also be divided into de- 
partments: Primary, grades 1, 2, 3; Intermediate, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8; and Advanced, 9, 10, 11, 12. Many of 
our institutions have adopted the departmental sys- 
tem in the upper grades. Some have four and others 
six classes that rotate among as many teachers. 
Which one is better depends on local conditions. 

One great essential in teaching the deaf is to give 
them a working use of the English language. That 
should be the primary basis in making up the course 
of study for a twelve-grade curriculum. The in- 
struction of language should be so systematized that 
each teacher of each grade will know definitely and 
exactly what to teach in addition to using a certain 
latitude in describing unusual events. A course of 
study should be planned and laid out in book form, 
showing the complete building scheme of our mother 
tongue. We already have the essentials of this out- 
line of language teaching. Some schools have it in 
printed form. It should be made general for all the 
schools. 

In the public schools geography usually begins in 
the fourth grade. Surely the deaf child might begin 
the primary home geography and stories of children 
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of other lands in the sixth year. The essentials of 
geographical knowledge are later found in news- 
paper reading—lands, people, transportation by rail, 
water and air, customs, national resources of farms 
and factories. The teaching of geography should be 
made practical for landsmen, not for sailors or na- 
tives of a small locality. 

The subject of arithmetic requires special atten- 
tion. The tests held last year at Gallaudet College 
demonstrated that a large percentage of students are 
wofully lacking in standard drills and tests of 
every-day figuring. It is commonly said that this or 
that one ‘‘has no head for figuring,’’ yet there is 
such an every-day demand for purchasing and sell- 
ing goods, measurements and handling of money that 
it is a question of ‘‘must.’’ Boys and girls must 
learn learn to figure accurately and rapidly. 

History usually commences in the fifth grade in 
the grammar schools. That might correspond to the 
eighth grade in the proposed plan. The books should 
be so divided that the pupils will have covered the 
entire subject, not fifty pages here and there on cer- 
tain periods. 

The sciences, physiology, plant life, animal life, 
civics, and physics, would of course fit in in their 
proper grades. According to the more modern state 
courses of study, these subjects are outlined in such 
a manner that certain phases of them are presented 
in all the grades in certain specified lessons. 

Is it not feasible? Cannot all the schools for the 
deaf have a certain stated grading and standard of 
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education such as other schools have? Would it not 
be a step forward in this second century of educa- 
tion of the deaf to establish a uniform grading sys- 
tem in all the schools applicable to the twelve years 
needed to graduate? Such a plan allows three years 
more for the deaf pupil to cover what his hearing 
brother does in nine years. 


ELMER D. READ, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Swissvale Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DEAFNESS IN CHILDREN '* 


I have analyzed the cases of deafness which have 
been under care in the New South Wales Institution 
for the Deaf and the Blind for the past eight or nine 
years, with a view to ascertaining as far as possible 
the cause of the deafness and the probable condition 
of the auditory and speech mechanisms in the brain. 
Exact information is not always forthcoming, and 
the cause for the deafness assigned by the parents 
or friends usually has to be taken with reserve. 

First, one hundred and forty-four deaf boys have 
been in the institution in the period mentioned. 
These may be classified as follows: 

. Cases of congenital deafness, with no family his- 
tory of deafness 

. Cases of congenital deafness, with history of deaf- 
ness in brothers or sisters 

. Cases of congenital deafness, with history of deaf- 
ness in parents or parents’ relatives 

. Cases of congenital deafness in which the parents 
were related 

. Cases of acquired deafness 

. Cases of doubtful causation 


It will be noticed that out of these 144 cases no 
less than 106 are considered to be congenitally deaf, 


1 Read at a meeting of the New South Wales Branch of the Brit- 
ish Medical Association, August 13, 1920. 
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7. Cases of mental defect, with partial hearing____- 5 
i 
| 
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and only 28 have acquired their deafness as a result 
of some disease. But if we examine the causes as- 
signed for the deafness in these 28 cases, we find 
some which most probably have no connection with 
it. For example, in three cases a fall in infancy is 
said to have caused the deafness, but we know how 
ready a mother is to think of a fall from a nyrse’s 
arms or out of a perambulator as a cause for all 
sorts of ailments in the child, so that we can at once 
put aside ‘‘a fall’’ as a cause of deafness. In six 
cases a cold, or bronchitis, or pneumonia is said to 
have been followed by deafness. This is most prob- 
ably correct, for it is not uncommon for a catarrh to 
extend along the Eustachian tubes to the internal 
ear and set up a destructive inflammation there. Ten 
cases are said to have followed on meningitis, one 


after scarlet fever, two after inflammation and dis- 
charge from the ears, one after convulsions follow- 
ing on burns, two after gastroenteritis, one after 
accident at birth, one after some doubtful illness at 
two years of age and one after removal of nasal 
growth at fifteen months. All of these latter cases 
may reasonably be considered as causes of deafness. 
But it is extremely probable that if we were able to 
get an accurate history of the early life of the 106 
cases which are said to be of congenital origin, we 
should find in a fairly large number some factor 
which would account for the destruction of the ear 
in infancy. 

Second, there were 94 deaf girls under care durir: 
the same period: 
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1. Cases of congenital deafness, with no family his- 


2. Cases of congenital deafness, with history of deaf- 
ness in brothers or sisters...............-.-- 13 

3. Cases of congenital deafness, with history of deaf- 
ness in parents or parents’ relatives.__.._---- 9 

4. Cases of congenital deafness in which the parents 
5. Cases of acquired deafness___.-..------------- 22 
6. Cases of doubtful causation--__-__.__------------- 6 
7. Cases of mental deficiency with partial hearing_- 5 


Among the causes assigned for the deafness we 
find congenital syphilis in three cases, meningitis 
in five eases, cold and bronchitis in three, measles in 
two, scarlet fever in one, teething in one, enteric 
fever in one, gastritis in one, ‘‘after vaccination’’ in 
one, ‘‘after operation for tonsils and adenoids”’ in 
one, whooping cough in two, and one after some 
doubtful illness at nine years of age. 

If we note the causes assigned in both groups we 
find that meningitis heads the list, cold and bron- 
chitis come next, while scarlet fever and measles 
are assigned in only four cases. Congenital syphilis, 
which is so commonly regarded as a potent cause of 
deafness in children, is not assigned as a cause of 
deafness in any of the boys and in only three of the 
girls. 

It may be interesting now to compare these figures 
with some recorded by Bergh, a Swedish observor. 
He analyzed the cases of deaf-mutism in one Swedish 
province. The total number of cases was 383, about 
8 in every 10,000 of the population. Males outnum- 
bered the females though the proportion of females 
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to males in the general population was as 106 to 100. 
In 28 per cent the deafness was congenital and in 
63 per cent it was acquired; in 9 per cent the cause 
was doubtful. Direct and indirect inheritance were 
of minor importance. Consanguineous marriages, 
like inheritance, played a small but assured role. _In 
general, attempts to connect well-known factors in 
the production of disease and malformation with 
deaf-mutism seem to have broken down. The con- 
clusion is that the deaf-mute is a degenerate sua 
generis and also a chance victim of infections in 
which there may be, of course, a predisposition. The 
number would diminish if we could banish smallpox, 
typhoid fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, and other 
infections, and could treat promptly and continu- 
ously all middle-ear disease in the young child. 


It is interesting in comparing these figures to note 
the relatively much smaller proportion of congeni- 
tally deaf to those with acquired deafness, as com- 
pared with the figures I have given you for the New 
South Wales Institution. 

In the cases of congenital deafness the defect must 
be primarily in the receptive mechanism of the inter- 
nal ar, for any primary defect in the auditory center 
in the cortex would lead not to ordinary deafness, 
but to word deafness, that is, the sounds would be 
heard but the meaning of those sounds would not be 
appreciated. As a result of the study of the normal 
process of speech and thought, and from a study of 
the pathological conditions found in cases of speech 
defects, we recognize the existence of certain areas 
of the brain which are conveniently spoken of as 
centers, and which are closely related to one another. 
Thus we recognize an auditory center in the tem- 
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poral lobe, a visual center in the supra-angular con- 
volution, a glosso-kinesthetic or speech center in the 
lower portion of the ascending frontal convolution, 
and a cheiro-kinesthetic or writing center in the sec- 
ond frontal convolution. The auditory and visual 
centers are probably not only concerned with the re- 
ception of impressions from the ear and eye, but are 
also storehouses of past impressions which can be re- 
called to consciousness in the process of silent 
thought. The glosso- and cheiro-kinesthetic centers 
are probably motor centers which control and codrdi- 
nate the muscles which are concerned in the produc- 
tion of articulate speech and in writing. 

Normally these centers appear to be closely united 
in couples, thus the auditory center appears to be 
closely connected with the glosso-kinesthetic center 
and the visual center with the cheiro-kinesthetic cen- 
ter. Thus impressions are received from the ear by 
the auditory center and are thence transmitted to the 
speech center and words are then spoken. But if the 
ear is defective and the auditory center is function- 
less, it is clear that no impressions can reach the 
speech center from the auditory center, and if speech 
is possible, then the speech center must be stimu- 
lated by impressions received along some other path. 
The ordinary coupling of the auditory and the glosso- 
kinesthetic center must give place to some other ar- 
rangements of the commisural fibres. The visual 
center now becomes the more active, and impressions 
received by it, that is, visual impressions of written 
or printed words, or visual impressions of muscular 
movements concerned in the process of articulate 
speech, become the predominant stimuli for the 
speech center. 
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During the process of silent thought words are re- 
vived and used as symbols by means of which the 
process is carried on in the thinker’s mind. These 
are revived either as auditory impressions, or sounds 
of words as we hear them read or hear them used in 
ordinary conversation, or they may be revived as 
visual images, as the appearances of words whether 
written or printed, or, again, according to some an- 
thorities, they may be revived as feelings or sensa- 
tions produced by the muscular movements in the 
articulation of words. In normal persons the former 
is considered to be the most common process; in 
other words, ‘‘auditives’’ are more common than 
‘‘visuals.’’ But it is quite clear that in cases of con- 
genital deafness there can be no revival of auditory 
impressions, consequently silent thought must be 
carried on by visual symbols or by kinesthetic memo- 
ries. It is quite probable that though the latter 
method may not be very common or effective in nor- 
mal persons, yet in the congenitally deaf it may be- 
come of great importance and assistance in stimulat- 
ing the speech center. 

The value of the oral method of teaching the deaf 
lies in the use that is made of both the visual impres- 
sions and the kinesthetic sensations, and the speech 
center is thereby stimulated in both these ways. If 
the deaf child is taught only by the manual alphabet, 
he has to carry on thought by means of spelled out 
words and it would appear that his process of silent 
thought would be much slower and more labored. 


GEORGE E. RENNIE, 
Senior Physician and Lecturer in Clinical 
Medicine, Royal Prince Alfred Hospital, 
Sydney, New South Wales. 


EXTRAORDINARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TACTILE AND OLFACTORY SENSES* 


COMPENSATORY FOR LOSS OF SIGHT AND HEARING, WITH 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE REMARKABLE CASE 
OF WILLETTA HUGGINS 


The recent communications of Prof. Joseph Jas- 
trow* of the University of Wisconsin denying un- 
usual ability in the case of Willetta Huggins make it 
imperative, in behalf of scientific facts, that we im- 
mediately publish what work has already been com- 
pleted on the case. I had hoped to make our inves- 
tigations more complete before publication, as we 
are still conducting experiments and making obser- 
vations. 

There can be no doubt that through all the ages 
that man has inhabited the earth, the dual affliction 
of deafness and blindness has often been borne by 
humankind. However, we have, prior to recent 
times, no authentic and detailed record of those so 
unfortunate. It is more than likely that few, if any, 
so afflicted congenitally ever lived beyond infancy or 


1 Reprinted, with permission, from The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, October 14, 1922 (Vol. LXXIX, No, 16). 
This is an abbreviated account as space could not be given to the 
eomplete article, which includes observations of others. The whole 
is incorporated in reprints, which may be obtained on application to 
the author. 

2 Jastrow, Joseph: ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, June 17, 1922, (Vor. LXXVIII, No. 
24); July 8, 1922, (Vol. LXXIX, No. 2). ‘‘The Will to Believe,’’ 
an éxposition denying superior abilities in the case of Willetta Hug- 
gins, appeared as a reprint in the last issue of the Annals, Sep- 
tember, 1922 (Vol. LXVII, No. 4). 
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early childhood, for, under the iron rule of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, they had no place in the scheme 
of human existence. 

There are two other cases comparatively recent 
and both of women, comparable in some respects to 
Willetta Huggins. They are Laura Bridgman, a 
pupil of Samuel G. Howe, and Helen Keller. Of 
these a more or less definite record has been placed 
in scientific literature. In comparing the case here 
reported with that of Laura Bridgman, Helen Kel- 
ler, or any of those more recently published, it must 
be borne in mind that these subjects, especially Miss 
Keller, represent an exceptionally high grade of in- 
telligence, which, once put into communication with 
the external world, was able to surmount the great 
obstacles which lack of sight and hearing placed in 
its path. The mental and physical handicaps of Wil- 
letta make her present attainments all the more re- 
markable, and this fact should be kept in mind, in 
order to arrive at a just comparison with other deaf- 
and-blind subjects.* However, in all fairness, we 
should not forget that our present subject possessed 
both sight and hearing for, at least, the first twelve 
years of her life. 

Details of her family history have been obtained 
from Willetta, through Dr. J. P. Thorne, Superin- 
- tendent Hooper and his wife, of the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind, and through school teachers 
and city nurses. 


3 For information concerning Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller, 
I am indebted to the ‘‘Life of Laura Dewey Bridgman,’’ by Mary 
8. Samson, her teacher, and biographical addenda to Helen Keller’s 
own ‘‘Story of My Life.’’ 
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HISTORY OF WILLETTA HUGGINS 


Willetta Huggins was born at Eau Claire, Wis., 
March 26, 1905, so she is now 17 years old. Her 
father died when she was 4, and her mother died in 
the county tuberculosis sanatorium at Eau Claire 
five years later. 


The child was found living with her grandmother 
by a field worker for the Wisconsin School for the 
Blind in the summer of 1915, when she was 10 years 
of age. In September of that year she was admit- 
ted to the institution because of defective vision, and 
it was later found that she also had defective hear- 
ing, especially in the right ear. She states that she 
has always had ‘‘weak eyes and a running from the 
right ear,’’ that she was always deaf in her right 
ear, and that her hearing in the left ear seems to 
have been subnormal. 

In October, 1919, following a severe ‘‘catarrhal 
cold,’’ she very suddenly—over night, it seems—lost 
the remaining sense of hearing in the left ear. 
Though no history of illness has been obtained ex- 
cept the ordinary diseases of childhood and possibly 
undernourishment in early life, ‘‘colds in the head”’ 
have been so frequent that to her it seems she was 
never without one. Her vision, too, has apparently 
always been very defective. 


Up to the time of her entrance into the school, 
Willetta appears to have possessed some sense of 
both sight and hearing, but from the age of 10 both 
faculties rapidly diminished. When she was 15 Mr. 
Hooper placed her under the care of Dr. J.P. Thorne 
of Janesville, who states that he found her totally 
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deaf at that time. On his examination of her ears 
then he discovered that she had an acute suppura- 
tive otitis media in the right ear, which still persists. 

As she was a state ward, Dr. Thorne referred the 
patient (in February, 1920) to the University Clinic 
at Madison for treatment and observation by the eye 


and ear department, and she remained there six 
weeks. According to a communication which I re- 
ceived, December 1, 1921, from Dr. W. F. Lorenz, of 
the department of psychiatry, the result of a Was- 
sermann test on Willetta was negative. Two blood 
Wassermann tests that I have since had made also 
proved negative. She was returned to the school 
from the clinic with the report that she was ‘‘incur- 
ably deaf, and of a subnormal mentality of the me- 
ron type.’’ According to Superintendent Hooper, 
Professor Jastrow had but one opportunity to ex- 
amine her, and then for only two hours. This was 
on June 11, 1921. 


Owing to her physical handicap, without private 
or institutional assistance, she had not been able to 
progress further than the second grade of school at 
the age of 10, and even after her entrance into the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind, the progressive 
diminution of her sight and hearing apparently 
made her mental development almost impossible. 
The findings of the university clinic confirmed the 
observations already made by Mr. Hooper and his 
assistants and, realizing that she was now totally 
deaf, they proceeded to assist her by having her 
taught the alphabet for the deaf. In this, at that 
time, she made very slow progress. 
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Meantime, her vision failed, and in 1920, follow- 
ing a severe cold, similar to the one thai terminated 
her hearing about a year before, she just as sud- 
denly became totally blind. 

On thus becoming excommunicated from the world 
by blindness and deafness almost simultaneously, 
her reaction was interesting. She developed a pe- 
culiar, morbid, uninterested, morose attitude toward 
everything. She was nearly 15 now and, as she 
could neither see nor hear, she rapidly became list- 
less and apathetic, with the minimum mental reac- 
tion to her environment. Physically, her condition 
was fairly good and of normal development for a 
girl of 15 years. The school authorities had had 
considerable experience with similar cases, but even 
to them her mental condition was pathetically inter- 
esting, because of such unusual morbidity in so 
young a person, when the natural exuberance of 
youth generally overcomes even the tragedy of deaf- 
ness and blindness. - 

During 1920 Miss Smith, a teacher of the deaf at 
Eau Claire, informed Willetta of Helen Keller’s 
method of communication. Willetta became inter- 
ested and gradually began to show mental develop- 
ment, emerging from her shell of indifference with 
an eagerness and alertness transcending anything 
that had seemed possible to her when she possessed 
both partial vision and hearing. She piloted her- 
self from the dark silence, and discovered hidden 
paths which took her back into communication with 
the world she had thought forever lost. 


I was first called to Wisconsin in consultation on 
Willetta’s case by Dr. J. P. Thorne, oculist and 
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aurist for the Wisconsin School for the Blind, dur- 
ing November, 1921. I had previously discussed the 
ease with him and was interested in his observa- 
tions. Since then I have made other visits to Wis- 
consin to study the case, and have had Willetta 
brought to Chicago once for a few days during which 
I presented her before the Chicago Medical Society 
and its Evanston branch. I have already spent more 
than 75 hours with her and feel that I have only be- 
gun to realize her value as a scientific subject. The 
following is what I have observed after numerous 
severe and exacting tests. 


OBSERVATIONS 


She learned that, by placing her finger tips on her 
phonating larynx she could ‘‘feel’’ what she said..- 
She discovered that she could discern what others 
said by placing her fingers over their larynges; and 


as time went on, she advanced still further andfound 
that she could hear through her finger tips when 
they rested not only on the larynx but also on the 
head or chest of the speaker. She soon learned that 
the vibrations could be ‘‘heard’’ if transmitted by 
intervening objects, such as a billiard cue, one end 
resting on the speaker’s head or against his chest, 
the other end in her hand. She heard men better 
than women, because of the coarser vibrations. She 
heard speakers with deep voices better than those 
whose voices were pitched higher, and could not only 
‘‘hear’’ but also distinguish the speakers. She 
learned their ‘‘different feel’’ as we learn the differ- 
ence in voices. She could carry on a conversation, 
with only the air as a medium of vibration, by hold- 
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ing a sheet of paper between both hands, the speaker 
talking ‘‘against’’ it. The school authorities state 
that she can use a telephone and read its messages 
by her fingers held over the receiver, but this test 
proved unsuccessful each time I tried it, though I 
found her very efficient in the audiphone test, al- 
though the latter, with a short receiver wire, would 
not exclude hearing. She can hold her fingers over 
the end of a 10 foot tube, as a mailng tube, and carry 
on a conversation with the speaker at the other end. 
She can hear an orchestra or lecture by placing her 
fingers over the ear pieces of the oral phones such 
as are now in use. I attended the Easter service 
with her and she told me correctly what was on the 
program, having apparently obtained this inform- 
ation by the assistance of her finger tip placed on the 
receiver of her audiphone. This, she carries con- 
stantly with her. 

Her fine sense of touch does not stop here. She 
can actually read by running her finger tips over 
newspaper headings of half-inch or even smaller 
type, and she can readily and rapidly distinguish the 
denomination of paper money by feeling the imprint 
of the numbers and the difference of the designs. 

In spite of the fact that she is blindfolded and that 
all precautions are taken to eliminate the possibility 
of her gaining information by either sight or hear- 
ing, it is almost impossible to believe what she does, 
and equally uncanny to witness her practically 
faultless demonstrations. 

Her remarkable powers do not cease here. She 
has also developed her sense of smell to an unheard 
of degree. This was first discovered in her sewing 
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class, when it was found that she was able to dis- 
tinguish the different colors of thread by smelling 
them. She was able to state not only which student 
had made a certain dress, but also which instructors 
had supervised the making of that dress, by the 
individual odors imparted. ; 
She can easily distinguish the colors of flowers. 


At first I thought that this was because of the per- 
fume, but found that she was able to distinguish 
the colors and different shades of color in no less 
than eight different colored flowers of one kind 
(asters or zinnias) by her sense of smell alone, with 
both eyes completely blindfolded. 

At one of my examinations, I handed her « 
sweater, the body of which was orchid color with a 
deep hem of purple, the weave being identical. She 
smelled it and said it was lavender in the body, but 
that there was a deep purple color there too. I 
asked her to find the line of demarcation between 
the two colors, which she did as accurately as if she 
were able to see. 

I took some Holmgren’s yarns, handed a different 
color to each of eight persons present, told each one 
to remember the color given him, and after turning 
out the light, each of us gropingly found his way 
before her with his yarn, which she placed in turn 
to her nose and correctly named the colors and tints 
(whether light or dark) of each. 

One of the women present wore a hat on which 
was embroidered a three-color design. Willetta cor- 
rectly named the three colors, the color of the hat 
and its lining. 
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I gave her a string of colored beads and a set of 
different colored glass lenses, but with these she was 
lost. She said she could not smell these because 
‘‘they keep their smell inside of them.’’ She gets 
no appreciable odor from them or from any glazed 
surfaces as, for instance, pottery, though she can 
distinguish unglazed pottery fairly well. She states 
that all glass ‘‘smells green,’’ so she cannot detect 
other colors in glass. 


Through her sense of smell she states that she 
can determine the number of people in the room 
with her, if there are not too many. She correctly 
stated that there were eight persons present during 
one of my examinations, and she was even able to 
tell when the large family cat meandered in and out. 

However, she became quite tired during one of 
my examinations, and toward the end I found she 
made an occasional mistake, which she corrected on 
being allowed to go to the open window and breathe 
freely for a while. She finds that a close, stuffy 
room, without frequent air changes, interferes con- 
siderably with her ability to distinguish colors. 
There are some odors that seem to produce a sense 
of pain to her—for instance, the odor of a narcissus 
seems to hurt her—much the same, perhaps, as the 
vibrations of a Barany noise apparatus produces 
a sense of pain in her, owing to the tremendous 
vibrations. 

She seems able to tell when she is being looked 
at, and dislikes being the center of interest. She 
is extremely sensitive, particularly to the mental 
attitude of those about her, and is especially resent- 
ful of having her veracity questioned. During one 
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of my examinations, when I had sealed her eyes 
with cotton, several layers of adhesive plaster and 
bandages to prevent any possibility of vision, she 
felt it so keenly that she would neither smell a color 
correctly nor feel the denomination of paper money. 
I let her rest for about three hours with the adhes- 


ive blindfold intact, and, after joking and laughing 
with her for a time, proceeded with the tests as 
successfully as at any time. She is temperamental 
and will work accurately on the experiments only 
when the examiner is kind, patient and considerate, 
and betrays no evidence of skepticism. 

I here desire to emphasize the fact that no strang- 
er can examine her and obtain accurate and conclu- 
sive results by one examination, even should it be 
of several hours’ duration. It requires infinite pa- 
tience and an acquaintanceship that allows her to 
work in sympathy with the examiner. 

I must admit, in spite of the exhaustive tests to 
which I have submitted her, that it has been very 
difficult for me to remove alli feeling of doubt and 
skepticism. She is so conscious of her surround- 
ings and environment that it is almost impossible to 
believe that she has not some vision and some hear- 
ing. On numerous occasions I have tested her for 
both, but have been wholly unable to obtain any 
definite proof that she possesses any remnant of 
either. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Willetta is a well grown and well nourished girl 
of 17, of the brunette type, with rather high cheek 
bones. Her knee jerks and Babinski reflexes are 
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normal. Her eyes are brown, and slightly below 
the average in size. Voluntary eye movement is 
free in all directions, although a somewhat nystag- 
moid horizontal concomitant wandering without de- 
sign is observable at times. This nystagmus is much 
increased, like an intentional tremor, when she is 
told to keep the eyes quiet. At times, her eyes have 
the usual empty, shifting and meaningless appear- 
ance of blind eyes, but at other times it is extremely 
difficult even to believe her blind, because she can 
look at one with eyes apparently full of recognition 
and understanding. This is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to a conviction of her blindness. The lid mar- 
gins and tear ducts are normal, and the conjunctivae 
smooth and clear. The cornea has normal reflection 
of external objects, but deep in the corneal substance 
opacities are observable, somewhat pigmented, and 
ramified by a few contracted blood vessels. At one 
place in the left cornea this opacity is somewhat stel- 
late and radiating in type. The keratitis is of the 
deep interstitial type, with fine, amorphous scarring. 
In each eye the opacities are located mostly in the 7 
to 11 o’clock sector, and are suggestive of syphilitic 
infection. The anterior chambers are of medium 
depth. The pupils are regular and symmetrical, 
about 4 mm. in diameter, with good brisk reaction 
to light. 

The pupils were well dilated and the fundi exam- 
ined. There was a fairly bright red reflex in each 
eye with which the corneal opacities interfered con- 
siderably. The media were otherwise clear, with no 
apparent vitreous opacities. The fundi were diffi- 
cult to examine because of the nystagmoid move- 
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ments referred to above and the corneal opacities. 
The disks seemed medium pink and fairly well out- 
lined. There is no cupping and the vessels are fairly 
well proportioned, straight and well distributed. 
Maculae and the remainder of the fundi seem nor- 
mal, and I can discern no choroidal or other patho- 
logic condition of the fundi. There is certainly no 
marked optic atrophy or other gross pathologic con- 
dition observable in either eye, and I can state posi- 
tively that if she is blind, the pathologic change lies 
posterior to the eyeballs. 

Examination of the nose, throat and ears dis- 
closed no enlarged cervical glands. Her teeth are 
fairly good, with no Hutchinson pegs. The tonsils 
have been removed by Dr. Wolkoski, of Chippewa 
Falls. 

Anteriorly, the nasal septum is slightly deviated, 
but there is a moderate breathing space on both 
sides with but little evidence of discharge. There is 
a small spur on the left septal aspect, and the left 
inferior turbinate is slightly enlarged. The nose is 
practically normal, on the whole, showing no patho- 
logic changes. 

The canal of the left ear is clean, with the mem- 
brana tympani revealing a normal cone of light ex- 
cept for some scarring near the umbo, where there 
is a very slight retraction; otherwise the external 
objective examination is negative. The canal of the 
right ear contains a small, thready stream of muco- 
purulent discharge, escaping from a 2 to 3 mm. 
slightly ovoid perforation, through which faint pul- 
sation can be seen. The handle of the malleus is 
missing, and considerable scarring can be detected 
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about the perforation, though it is fairly thin lipped. 
The appearance here represents the usual patho- 
logic changes of chronic suppurative otitis media. 
Objectively, one is at as much loss to explain her 
deafness as her blindness. Further blood and spinal 
tests will be made. 

Subjectively, the patient refused to admit the re- 
motest remnant of hearing in either ear. She read- 
ily admits feeling the vibrations of the tuning fork 
and Barany noise apparatus, but she positively 
states that she cannot hear them. She can feel, and 
emphatically reiterates that she cannot hear, the 
tuning forks vibrating on the head (not lateralized) 
about as long as one can usually get bone conduc- 
tion, but she can feel it vibrate even after we cannot 
normally detect air vibration, if the fork is in con- 
tact with her left middle finger. This is her most 
sensitive finger. The right middle finger is next in 
degree of sensitiveness, and the left forefinger is 
third. The right forefinger has lost all sensation 
distal to the last joint within the last year, the result 
of an infection, apparently a paronychia. 

She can pitch her voice correctly with a vibrating 
tuning fork even after the fork cannot normally be 
heard by air conduction by holding it in finger con- 
tact, when her arm is fully outstretched, and can 
even pitch with the lower notes of the Galton whistle, 
which she also detects, according to her statement, 
only by her sensitive finger tips held in contact with 
the instrument. 

Rotation tests, with the head slightly forward, 
produced moderate dizziness and beginning nausea, 
but no change in the eyes except that they seemed 
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to be turned rather more toward the side opposite 
to the direction of rotation; and her irregular nys- 
tagmus reading was extremely inconstant, making it 
difficult to base any reliable conclusion thereon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I must admit that, from the objective point of 
view, I am wholly unable to account for her blind- 
ness or deafness, except that both, if present, must 
be due to central, probably cortical, pathologic 
changes. The observation of the eyes and what we 
have been able to learn about the family history, de- 
spite the negative Wassermann report, point to a 
syphilitic infection, which, of course, could be suffi- 
cient to account for any pathologic condition found, 
but certainly can hardly be credited with the ex- 
traordinary constructive developments of her case. 

The possibility of malingering is, of course, very 
great, and I have given it due consideration, as I 
most fully realize that her peculiar abilities will tax 
ordinary cerdulity to a point at which not only her 
sincerity but my observing powers will be severely 
questioned. In fact, I questioned them myself for 
no brief period. But, after the most deliberate ob- 
servation of the subject, and considering her lack of 
motive for malingering, combined with the tests car- 
ried out to the best of my ability, and despite the 
apparent discrepancy between the object manifes- 
tatons and the physical findings, I am convinced 
that the girl is both blind and deaf; that her ability 
to comprehend speech by receiving the vibrations 
with her fingers and to distinguish colors by recog- 
nizing a distinct odor for each shade is genuine, and 
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that she presents an example of the development of 
certain special senses replacing those lost, of which 
no exact parallel has yet been recorded in any medi- 
eal or scientific literature. 

I have every faith in the honesty and sincerity of 
Professor Jastrow, but he simply could not ‘‘see the 
forest because of the trees.’’ His letter expresses 
my first impressions rather accurately; but he was 
misled by limited examination and natural assump- 
tions, and I know that he will share our enthusiasm 
and interest in the future developments of this case. 

My purpose with this article will be accomplished 
if this statement is accepted as a warning and an.ap- 
peal to all interested in science to examine most 
carefully all cases presented; to judge only when all 
the obtainable evidence is accumulated, and then if 
necessary to revamp antiquated beliefs to conform to 
facts as developed rather than to make facts con- 


form to antediluvian creeds, for thus do we arrive 
at the road to progress. 


THOMAS J. WILLIAMS, 
30 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE VALUE OF THE ANNALS 


Teachers of the deaf do not usually appreciate the 
value of the American Annals of the Deaf. They 
do not come in contact with the outside world and 
its relation to our profession as the managing officer 
does. 

Several times during the course of the year peo- 
ple appear in our office seeking information about 
some phase of the work with the deaf, of deaf peo- 
ple, the cause of deafness, intermarriage among the 
deaf, inherited deafness, and so on. There is hardly 
any end to their inquiries. It is a great pleasure, 
when approached on one of these numerous sub- 
jects, to be able to turn to files of the Annals that 
open the way to correct answers. 

From the colleges and universities not only in 
Ohio, but often of other states, come many scholars 
doing research work touching on the deaf. The 
Annals is the index to all of it. If it does not carry 
an article on the subject in question, it has an edi- 
torial or other reference regarding it. It is cross 
indexed so that it is very easy to find authors, sub- 
jects discussed, biographies, and miscellaneous 
items. 

Every book written concerning the deaf has been 
referred to in one way or another in the Annals, gen- 
erally in the comment by Dr. Edward Allen Fay, its 
distinguished editor for half a century. Dr. Fay 


has left us a treasure house in the Annals. 
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Recently a student from Ohio State University 
appeared and desired information concerning he- 
reditary deafness. She may have been preparing a 
thesis for graduation. It would have been embar- 
rassing if we could have given her no more than our 
opinion. But when we showed her our library of 
bound copies of the Annals, as well as the cross 
index referring to the volumes, and when we turned 
to these volumes and found articles, some of them a 
century old and many more modern ones, and es- 
pecially when we showed her Dr. Fay’s ‘‘ Marriages 
of the Deaf,’’ her surprise and our pleasure and 
pride were about equal. . 

The school that is neglecting to avail itself of full 
subscription to the Annals for all its teachers, and 
failing also to keep perfect files with indexes, is 
cheating posterity and losing its chance to enjoy 
that satisfaction which the ready and adequate an- 
swer to all questions concerning the deaf gives to 
those who are called on for information. 


In addition, there is a professional factor that no 
school can afford to underestimate. Teachers 
should have easy access to our professional litera- 
ture, and they should be encouraged to read the 
Annals when it is placed in their hands. The teacher 
who does not know what is being talked about, what 
policies are being pushed to the front, what new 
things are appearing, where schools are located, and 
what they are doing, etc., will soon become what is 
known as a backnumber. 


What we wish to stress in this brief statement is 
the importance of the Annals, per se, as a permanent 
record of what is thought, said, and done concern- 
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ing the deaf. It has been well directed, and it has 
covered the entire field. There is not one man in 
many thousands who could and would have done the 
work as well as Dr. Fay, and the profession owes 
him a debt of gratitude it can never pay. If this 
work is to be lasting, if it is to continue with the care 
and intelligence it requires, it behooves all who have 
an interest in the education of the deaf to support it 
abundantly. 
JOHN W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Gallaudet School, (Mo.)—At the close of the summer 
term, Dr. James H. Cloud resigned as principal of this 
school, after having served eminently in that position for 
thirty-two years. During that period Dr. Cloud rose to a 
place of distinction as an educator. He is now to devote 
all his energies to the ministry of the deaf. As teacher, 
minister, leader, Dr. Cloud has long been a force for the 
better among those with whom he has east his lot. 

Miss Pearl Herdman, formerly head assistant, is now 
acting principal, pending the appointment of an executive 
for the school to take Dr. Cloud’s place. In the course of 
the past summer, the school plant was greatly improved. 


Halifax School.—In the May number of the Annals of 
this year is a statement to the effect that according to the 
last annual report on the condition of the school the treasur- 
er’s books show a balance of $6,164 in favor of the school. 
We regret to say that this version is not correct; what the 
report did state was that the balance due the bank was 
$6,164. 

Miss Annie MacKay of Dalhousie University, Mrs. Annie 
G. Emerson, and Mr. T. W. Daniel have been given ap- 
pointments on the teaching staff to take the place of Miss 
S. Elliott, Miss E. Elliott, and Mr. C. E. McDonald. 

Karly in September a convention of the Maritime 
Association of the Deaf was held at the school. Most of 
the members are graduates of the school. 


Kansas School._—On September 6, a large number of the 
parents of children enrolled in the school assembled in the 
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school chapel upon invitation of the superintendent to 
discuss ways and means of organizing a parents’ associa- 
tion, similar to the kind established in neighboring states, 
so that the affairs of the school and its management could 
be brought closer to those who are vitally interested in 
them. The primary objects of the organization were stated 
as follows: ‘‘to insure to every deaf child his full measure of 
heritage, a solid, wholesome, and practical education; to 
keep in close touch with the school management and its 
problems; to support the school in all its undertakings 
toward betterment; to educate the public concerning the 
education of the deaf child; to protect parents from the 
practice of quack doctors and miracle healers; and to un- 
derstand what is being done for the child in the State of 
Kansas. 


Manitoba School——The school opened its session this 
year on September 20 in the new buildings at Tuxedo, Win- 
nipeg. Although it was still lacking in a great deal of its 
equipment, the children were made comfortable as soon 
as they arrived and classes started the following Monday 
with about 125 pupils present. 

All the teachers of the academic department were on 
hand with the exception of Miss Edna Gent, who was de- 
tained at home on account of the illness of her mother. 
Miss Winifred Winton, of last year’s staff, resigned to be 
married. There were some changes in the vocational de- 
partment. Miss Kennedy has taken the place of Miss Jean 
Knight as sewing teacher. Mr. Dean Tomlinson will now 
devote all his time to the printing department, and the 
wood-working department is in charge of Mr. Victor A. 
Church. 

The school program, including the vocational work, is 
now divided into two sessions between the hours of nine in 
the morning and four in the afternoon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sarah Harvey Porter—The following expressive trib- 
ute to the memory of Sarah Harvey Porter, who passed 
away October 1, in her sixty-sixth year, at her home near 
Keene, N. Y., was prepared for the faculty of Gailaudet 
College by Dr. Edward Allen Fay. 

‘*Sarah Harvey Porter began her labors in the Columbia 
Institution in 1884 as a teacher in the Kendall School. She 
had had some previous experience in a school for hearing 
children and had taught for a year in the Clarke School for 
the Deaf. She entered upon her work here with enthusi- 
asm and soon developed exceptional talent as a teacher of 
language to the deaf. 

After the Normal Department was established at the 
College, Miss Porter took part in the instruction of its stu- 
dents. Here she showed so much interest and produced 
such good results that it seemed best for her to give her 
time exclusively to that work. Making a special study of 
the mind of the deaf child after having been trained in the 
fundamentals of psychology by her master and friend, Wil- 
liam James, familiar with the best literature of all ages, 
keenly interested in public affairs, sympathetic, apprecia- 
tive, and stimulating, she broadened the mental and spir- 
itual outlook of her students and led them into ways of 
thought and action which, if they possessed the proper 
natural qualifications, could not fail to make them success- 
ful teachers of the deaf. 

Miss Porter was an able and brilliant writer, as her many 
articles in the Annals and her ‘‘Life and Times of Anne 
Royall’’ prove. To our deep personal sorrow at the de- 
parture of a valued associate and beloved friend is added 
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our sense of loss that we suffer in common with the whole 
profession in the non-completion of her magnum opus on 
the psychology of the deaf child, for which during the past 
year she had collected the material and worked out the 
plan, and the writing of which was to have been the princi- 
pal labor of the present year.’’ 

In recognition of the work that Miss Porter accom- 
plished, a fund is being raised by her former students in 
the Normal Department of Gallaudet College to establish 
a special library, in her name, of works dealing with the 
pedagogy of the deaf for the use of future normal classes. 


Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss—Barely a month had passed 
after the death of Miss Porter, when another who bore a 
name dear to Kendall Green took leave for the Great Be- 
yond. Again was a tribute of affection recorded in a 
minute adopted by the faculty of Gallaudet College. 

‘‘On November the third Gallaudet College lost a most 
devoted, accomplished, and beloved friend. The last of the 
first four graduates passed away. 

Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss served the College, from 
which he was graduated in 1869, successively as tutor, in- 
structor, assistant professor, and professor for fifty-three 
years. He was a splendid teacher, a loyal friend, and an 
admirable and good man. 

To the students Dr. Hotchkiss was always a safe and 
willing guide. To them he gave bountifully of his time, 
his high talents, and his company. To him were the great 
numbers of graduates and former students of the College 
very closely and tenderly attached. In them they found a 
faithful friend full of optimism and encouragement. No 
one was more familiar with their lives and fortunes after 
graduation than he, nor has any one kept more in touch 
with them. He represented the best type of themselves. 

Dr. Hotchkiss was a master of the English language and 
of the sign language. Of the correct use and beauty of 
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both he was, by precept and example, an ardent and ef- 
fective exponent. 

In the classroom, upon the platform, in the pulpit, in the 
private walks of life, and with the pen, he personified the 
highest attributes of a brilliant and perfect gentleman, a 
widely-read scholar, and a Christian. 

His characteristic kindliness and forgetfulness of self, 
his tolerance and good will, his encouragement and hope- 
fulness toward all in their studies and other tasks of col- 
lege life and of the broader life outside are well known. 

The pen which he wielded fluently and beautifully for 
so long a time was a source of great delight to many. His 
columns in the student publication since its beginning 
thirty years ago, and his voluminous private correspond- 
ence were links that attached the alumni and former stu- 
dents to their Alma Mater. 


His presence so familiar to several generations of stu- 
dents and the residents of Kendall Green; his conversation 
so full of the wisdom and purity of his mind; his attain- 
ments in the realm of literature and language which were 
imparted freely and successfully in his chosen work; his 
contagious and unfailing enthusiasm, all will be sorely 
missed. 

Around Dr. Hotchkiss will grow that legend and tradi- 
tion and love that adhere only to a loyal friend who goes 
to a well-deserved rest after a long and successful life of 
service to the highest Christian ideals and to one’s fellow- 


men. 


Pathetic Condition of Russian Schools.—The serious con- 
dition of schools for the deaf in Russia is reflected in a pa- 
thetic appeal, addressed to teachers and pupils in Ameri- 
ean schools through the Volta Bureau, by M. F. Rau, prin- 
cipal of the Arnold-Tretiakoff Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Moscow. M. Rau says, in part: 
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Lack of food, clothing, shoes, school supplies, heat and light, 
threatens the further existence of these institutions. The acute- 
ness of the hunger suffered by the children may be seen from the 
fact that for ten days the following ration is provided for a child: 
millet, 134 lbs.; peas, 14 lb.; ‘‘potato flour,’’ herring, 
114 Ibs,; sugar, 14% Ib.; butter, 14 Ib.; salt, 14 lb.; and potatoes up 
to 10 lbs. Bread is given to the children a little less than 14 lb. a 
day. 
Small wonder under these circumstances if the children frequently 
faint from exhaustion and are absolutely unable to study, while the 
staffs are suffering from sickness and dying before their time. Be- 
sides lack of nourishment, the health of the children is also being 
undermined by the almost total lack of tolerable clothing, shoes, and 
soap; it is even impossible to repair and mend clothing, as there are 
not even thread and other materials for this purpose. Equally sad 
are the conditions with school supplies, such as copy books, pencils, 
colors, paint brushes, paper, and so on. For instance, a school of 
200 pupils has been allowed only 24 pencils and 1 rubber eraser for 
the whole school year. . . . 

In all these institutions (52 schools, with 1,998 pupils) the need 
is great. Help, brothers across the ocean, while it is not too late 
yet, while our schools have not yet been closed, and save Russia’s 
schools for the deaf and dumb! ’’ 

The Volta Bureau, presenting this urgent plea for aid, 
will gladly forward any contributions, and will report the 
amounts in the Volta Review. 


The Argo Family.—The paragraph below, from the pen 
of Dr. J. R. Dobyns, superintendent of the Arkansas In- 
stitute, glows as a tribute beautiful: 

While in Colorado Springs in August last, I visited the Evergreen 
Cemetery, a beautiful city of the dead, and paid a tribute of respect 
to the Argo family. Their last resting place is marked by a piece 
of granite about three feet square and four feet high on which is 
cut in bold letters the name, Argo. In the center of the lot are 
two granite blocks about 12 by 18 inches marked, William K. Argo, 
1857-1921, Isabella C. Argo, 1864-1922, and on either side another 
block the same sized marked, William C. Argo, 1892-1918 and Rob- 
ert G. Argo, 1887-1920. Everything about the lot speaks perfect 
simplicity. It will be observed, from the dates given, that the whole 
family passed away between 1918 and 1922. No relative lingers to 
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hand down the name which, for a quarter of a century, has meant 
so much to the deaf. I sat for a few moments with uncovered and 
bowed head, in the very presence of Death. 


A Survey of Speech Defects—Ninety-nine of the pa- 
tients enrolled in the State Training School at Lander, 
Wyoming, were examined for speech defects. Of that num- 
ber, according to a report in the Training School Bulletin, 
October, 1922, eighteen cases, or 18.2%, were found with- 
out any defect in speech. The remaining 81 cases, or 
81.8%, showing marked speech defects, were distributed as 
follows : 


Stammering, 5. 

Lisping, 13 (7 Lateral emission, 6 lingual protrusion). 

Lalling, 6. 

Defective phonation, 14. 

Nasality, 5. 

Nasal twang, 2. 

Foreign accent, 7. 

Defective voice, 9 (aphonia, 1; dysphonia, 4; weak voice, 1; high 
pitched, 1; gutteral, 2). 

Sluggish speech, 23. 

Speech consisting of a few words only, 2. 

No speech, 8. (In addition there were three children 3 years of 
age or younger who as yet had developed no speech.) 

Defective speech due to, or accompanied by, physical defects such 
as mal-occlusion, cleft palate, etc., 5 (hypertrophied tonsils, ade- 
noids, high arch, ete., are not included). 

Deaf and dumb, 6 (2 of these are also blind). 


The report on the survey concludes with the following 
interesting observations : 


1. A large percentage of mental defectives gives evidence of slug- 
gish or flabby condition of lips, tongue, vocal cords and other organs 
of speech; lack of clearness in enunciating often due to the mouth 
not being properly opened for speech; lack of variation in pitch 
(many monotones). Many of the patients were found to be sufter- 
ing from two or more kinds of speech defects. 

2. Stammering was found in greater numbers than is usually found 
among the normals, occurring in patients of very low mental levels. 
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8. As we pass from the lower to the higher grades of mental levels, 
speech disturbances tend to disappear. This is illustrated by the 
comparison between the median mental level of 5 years 8 months of 
the lalling group, with the median mental level of 8 years 8 months 
of the group having no speech defect. 

4. That a greater percentage of speech defects is found among 
feeble-minded than among normal is obvious. In the normal school 
population, surveys show from 1 to 7% suffering from speech defects. 
Here we have 81.8%. . 


To What and to Whom Do We Owe Our Positions?#—A 
very pertinent suggestion is contained in a statement by 
Col. O. C. Smith, managing officer of the Illinois School, at 
a teachers’ meeting preliminary to the opening of theschool 
year. It is given herewith as it appeared in the Illinois Ad- 
vance of September 30, 1922: 

We all feel we know what our work is, but I want to say a few 
words about what our work really is. You remember, last year in the 
Advance I asked the question, ‘‘To what and to whom do you owe 
your position in this institution?’’ I received various replies to it. 
I did not receive replies, of course, from everybody, but some said 
they owed it to the State of Illinois and some said to their tather 
and mother, who gave them an education, and some to one 
thing and some to another. Now, teachers, we owe our positions to 
these deaf children. If there were no deaf children the State of Illi- 
nois might be willing to give us a position, you might have political 
pull enough to get it, or you might have the best education in the 
world, and not have this position. So we in the last analysis, and 
primary analysis, owe our positions to the deaf children. 


A Concussion of the War.—Joseph McLein, of Roxbury, 
Mass., has just reason to feel that the war meant only ex- 
eruciating experiences for him. While fighting with the 
American army in France, he had one side of his face shot 
away ; later he became deaf in one ear as a result of a fall 
of 3,500 feet from an aeroplane that had been the target 
of a German aviator’s machine gun. He was confined to a 
hospital for a long time, and after being discharged had to 
depend largely upon the aid he couid get from the govern- 
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ment and from the Red Cross. However, his return to civil 
life has not enabled him to evade the relentless fate pur- 
suing him. An account in the New York Herald, of Sep- 
tember 20, 1922, tells of the latest misfortune that has be- 


fallen him. 

About three months ago he and Harold J. Ackerman, also a war 
veteran but who was not hurt in France, got jobs as elevator oper- 
ators in the apartment house at 125 West Fifty-eighth Street. 

One of the men who worked there before them had also been a 
war veteran, and he had filled the operators’ room, on the ground 
floor rear, with souvenirs, among them two German one-pound high- 
explosive shells. These were on the shelf above the bed, the shelf 
being a plank laid across two supports nailed to the wall. McLein 
and Ackerman lived there several weeks, but recently Ackerman took 
a room by himself in the front of the house. Yesterday he went into 
the rear room to move the remainder of his belongings. , 

Some of these were on the shelf, and Ackerman was standing on 
the bed taking them down when McLein entered and asked where the 
coffee percolator was. Clinging to the shelf, Ackerman turned and 
pointed, and as he did so the shelf tipped. Both the shells fell, one 
of them dropping on the gas stove. It exploded. Fragments of the 
shell casing were hurled about the room, some of them digging into 
the walls and ceilings, but one jagged fragment of steel ripped into 
Ackerman’s right foot, tearing the ligaments and inflicting a serious 
wound, and another cut the muscles of his left hand. 

The concussion of a one-pound shell is not particularly heavy, but 
the heaviness of this explosion was increased by the closeness of the 
room, so that it was sufficient to smash McLean’s remaining ear 
drum and destroy the hearing of his left ear. Completely deaf, and 
with every shocked nerve jangling, McLean ran screaming from the 
room and into the street, followed by Ackerman with blood pouring 
from his injured foot and hand. Both men ran into the house next 
door, at 127 West Fifty-eighth Street, and collapsed in the hallway 
in front of the janitor, Arthur Hawkins, who has charge of both 
houses. 

Hawkins sent for Dr. Edward M. Overton, who lives in the house 
at 127, and he hurried Ackerman to Bellevue in an ambulance. He 
worked over McLein for more than an hour, but could not restore his 
hearing and sent him to the New York Eye and Ear Hospital. There 
it was said that the former soldier probably would be completely deaf 
for the rest of his life. His nerves, already shaken by his experi- 
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ences in France, were still further shocked, so that his condition is 
serious. 


A Deaf Artist—According to Associated Press reports, 
a marked feature of the thirty-fifth annual exhibition of 
American paintings and sculpture that opened November 
2, at the Chicago Art Institute, was the work of John L. 
Clark, a deaf and dumb Indian whose home is in Glacier 
National Park. The current story is that Clark’s ability 
was discovered by Louis Hill, son of the railroad builder, 
who once found him busy earving a grizzly bear out of 
wood. Clark had three wood carvings in this year’s exhi- 
bition; these included a mother bear, with her cub curled 
up in her arms, leaning against a tree, a puma on the stalk, 
and a puma in deadly combat with a grizzly. 


Conference of Superintendents and Principals.—The call 
for the convening of the Twelfth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf 
has been sent out. The following letter from Mr. J. W. 
Jones, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference, gives details: 


The Conference of Superintendents and Principals will be held in 
St. Augustine, Florida, for four days, beginning Monday, January 
29. The program will be ready for the January number of the 
Annals, and a separate folder will be sent to each superintendent 
and principal before that time. It is hoped all entitled to member- 
ship will feel it incumbent to attend. 

Mr. McManaway, of the Virginia School, suggests that it might 
be well to arrange visits to schools on the way. We think that a 
good suggestion. By starting a day or two earlier, these visits can 
be easily and profitably made. 

Dr. A. H. Walker, superintendent of the Florida School, will ar- 
range hotel rates and they will be announced in due time. The main 
thing at present is for all superintendents and principals so to ar- 
range matters as to be at the Conference. A large attendance is es- 
pecially necessary at this time. The value of the deliberations will 
be in proportion to the number of participants. 
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